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WHO'S WHO 


JOHN P. DELANEY has been engaged for the past 
year as the assistant director of the Vatican Radio 
station. His was the voice that the American and 
English listeners heard on the historic evening of 
the election of Pope Pius XII. He was the main 
commentator, also, during the six-hour service, one 
a.m. till seven, E.S.T., on March 12, when the Pope 
celebrated his Mass and was crowned. Formerly, 
Father Delaney was attached to the editorial staff 
of AMERICA. . . . JOSEPH B. CODE, instructor in 
American History at the Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C., has been one of the leaders in 
the struggle against Communist domination of 
Spain and the United States. He helped win the 
fight against lifting the Spanish embargo and built 
up the case against Senor de los Rios. A longer 
statement by him of the reasons for recognition is 
carried in Spain, issue of March 1... . ALBERT 
WHELAN, our Managing Editor, in the years be- 
fore he left San Francisco, had extensive and prac- 
tical experience in sociology and social action. He 
believes the Bronx setup can be used as a model, 
though he realizes that many another parish in 
many another city can compare with it. The secret 
is lay and clerical cooperation. . . . THOMAS E. 
DAVITT of St. Mary’s College, Kansas, thinks that 
“with clear ideas as to just where we stand, we will 
be better prepared to meet whatever demands 
might be made on us in the future.” So think we, 
also; perhaps many of our readers differ. . . 
ROBERT F. DENVIR, JR., is a teacher, and fea- 
ture writer for the Boston newspapers. 
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WAR is ended in Spain! For nearly thirty-two 
months we have waited and prayed for this news. 
Now, as we go to press, we have received advanced 
but reliable information that tomorrow morning 
the articles of peace will be signed. We await con- 
firmation, final and complete. But if not tomor- 
row, then the next day or the next. In the Provi- 
dence of God, may the moments be shortened! 
Too many have died, too many are maimed, too 
great has been the suffering of the men who fought 
and the women and children who were destitute 
and heartbroken. It is the end of hate; may it be 
the beginning of charity and justice. The atheist, 
the anarchist, the Marxist in Spain has been de- 
throned. The people of Spain have saved them- 
selves. Both the leaders of victorious Spain and 
the jubilant people of a redeemed Spain must now 
create a Spain founded on the eternal principles 
of Christ the King. 


TELEGRAMS poured into the executive offices of 
the White House. They urged President Roosevelt 
to withhold recognition from “the Burgos Govern- 
ment of General Francisco Franco.” The number of 
telegrams were expected to total 75,000. They mark 
the opening of “an intensive campaign against rec- 
ognition.” The Friends of Spanish Democracy, 
whom we might aptly and justly name The Ene- 
mies of American Democracy, aided by the asssort- 
ed associations who compose the Communist Popu- 
lar Front, have turned their efforts, to a certain 
extent, from lifting the embargo on arms to stamp- 
ing an embargo on Franco—not at all for the good 
of their own United States but for the evil of Marx- 
ism. The quality of their venom and hysterical de- 
ceit is evident from what they state to be a “typi- 
cal” telegram: “Appalled at Franco’s brutal repris- 
als in conquered territory and outraged by Cham- 
berlain’s callous betrayal of Spanish Republic, 
American people urge you publicly denounce Mus- 
solini and his Spanish invasion as forcibly as Hit- 
ler’s Czech conquest. In the name of democracy, 
we urge continued firm stand against recognition 
of Franco.’”’ What reprisals? What kind of Ameri- 
can people? In the name of what sort of democ- 
acy? Will the White House continue to heed such 
appeals? Should telegrams demanding recognition 
be needed when all the clear facts demand that the 
United States recognize the Nationalist Govern- 
ment of Spain, immediately. 


THE IDEAL Laetare Medalist would seem to be 
someone in the ranks of the Catholic laity whose 
exploits and virtues are capable of being known, but 
might also be in danger of being overlooked were 
it not for the charity and ingenuity of the select- 
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ing committee at the University of Notre Dame. 
An “obvious choice” does not appeal to us so much 
as “a discovery.” This year’s recipient of the 
Laetare Medal is both an obvious choice and a dis- 
covery. Miss Josephine Brownson, President of the 
Catholic Instruction League of Detroit, has been 
honored by the distinction awarded her, and in turn 
honors it by her somewhat hidden achievements 
for the cause of Christ and His Church. She is 
unique in being the first descendant of a Laetare 
Medalist ever to win the prize. Her father, the late 
Henry F. Brownson, was awarded the medal in 
1892. It is interesting when the qualifications for 
this great bestowal “gets in one’s blood.” Miss 
Brownson’s grandfather was the celebrated Orestes 
A. Brownson, “the father of American philosophy,”’ 
who upon his conversion to the Faith undertook to 
apply the prescriptions of Christ so literally to the 
matter of salvation that he became the dismay of 
even some Catholic Bishops. He would be a grate- 
ful warrior in this day, when some Catholics want 
to accept Christ’s teachings so loosely, “so liber- 
ally” would be the phrase preferred by themselves. 
Miss Brownson’s outstanding work has been the 
establishment of instruction classes in religion for 
Catholic children forced to go to public schools. At 
present she has some 400 teachers and 13,000 stu- 
dents under her supervision. In 1933 she was 
awarded by Pius XI the Papal decoration Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice. Her writings have a beautiful 
consonance with her work in the field of Catholic 
Action. One of her books is entitled Feed My 
Lambs. Another To the Heart of a Child. 


A CURIOUS little conflict arises between two re- 
ports from Rome. Says one observer: “I had an 
opportunity to study his (Cardinal Pacelli) face 
within a few feet of him,” when he was walking in 
procession toward the Sistine Chapel, at the open- 
ing of the Conclave. “Cardinal Pacelli walked head 
down and hands clasped, his eyes fixed on a cord 
suspended over the shoulders of the Cardinal before 
him. His face was rested and relaxed, although 
grave. Later, in comparing observations, most of 
us agreed that he seemed confident that he would 
be chosen Pope, and had already decided to accept 
the will of God.” Another of our correspondents, 
who has known Roman affairs for years, writes: 
“Cardinal Pacelli did not expect to be elected, as 
he had already bought his ticket for a short rest in 
Switzerland after the Conclave. When he was asked 
the canonical question: ‘Do you accept?’ he an- 
swered: ‘I do, but I am not worthy.’” Continues 
the first observer: “‘As Pope Pius XII was borne past 
us on the sedia gestatoria under the proud dome of 
Saint Peter’s on the day of coronation, a look al- 
most of agony was stamped on the face of the Holy 














Father about to be crowned. The unblinking eyes 
gazed out from a face that showed almost super- 
natural apprehension.” Whence we conclude that 
we can show loyalty and offer consolation to the 
Holy Father by our earnest prayers for him. 


THE United Jewish Appeal for Refugees and Over- 
seas Needs in the persecuted countries of Central 
Europe can be admired at least for the assiduous 
manner in which it endeavors to promote its cause. 
Every avenue of information and propaganda is 
being utilized to arouse Americans to give support, 
protection and, ultimately, hospitality to Jewish 
exiles. There are persistent appeals being made on 
their behalf over the radio. On the night of Tues- 
day, March 21, Albert Einstein was their special 
pleader on the air. In introducing Professor Ein- 
stein, Rabbi Wise insisted on the fact that Profes- 
sor Einstein is more than, as is commonly sup- 
posed, a great scientist; he is also a profound phi- 
losopher. This last statement came as a surprise. 
We had been led to believe from some of Professor 
Einstein’s public statements that he does not be- 
lieve in a personal God. This would seem to make 
him not only a bad philosopher, but also a very 
bad Jew, despite the fact that the speaker referred, 
in an indefinite way, to the Biblical prestige of the 
Jew in the course of history. Professor Einstein 
spoke in a well-modulated voice, and in tolerable 
English. His manner appealed to us. His matter did 
not. Such words as civilization, democracy, prog- 
ress, humanity, barbarism were repeated so often 
that the whole discourse took hold of very little 
that was tangible and concrete; rather it came off 
like one of the Professor’s explanations of the The- 
ory of Relativity, very difficult for the uninitiated 
to follow. The name of God was never once men- 
tioned. This is a pity, because the Jews could arouse 
much sympathy and pity in Christian hearts if they 
stretched out their hands to us as children of God, 
row being badly used. They could also gain an 
extra measure of affection in our hearts on the 
score of being the brothers and sisters in blood of 
Jesus and Mary. But as experts in the professions 
and in the technical arts, whose presence in our 
midst would create more jobs for us, as Professor 
Einstein said is somewhat the case in England, the 
appeal is not quite so strong. 


THE NARBERTH Movement was ten years old in 
March. Our congratulations, and may it grow into 
a twenty-year oldster. The idea was born in the 
zeal of eight parishioners of St. Margaret’s, in the 
Philadelphia suburb of Narberth. They discovered 
that their non-Catholic friends did not really know 
what Catholicism truly was. So, they began issu- 
ing tiny little monthly statements, good-natured, 
pithy, corrective. Non-Catholics liked the state- 
ments, and asked for more. Catholics, far beyond 
the confines of Narberth, also liked them and sought 
copies of them for distribution in their communi- 
ties. Now there are sixty-six other Catholic Informa- 
tion Societies, in twenty-nine States, sending Cath- 


olic explanations to 14,000 non-Catholic neighbors. 
Then came the idea that these messages should be 
spread further; and so, now, they are republished 
in 152 secular papers, with readers numbering well 
over a million. What we like best about the Nar- 
berth Movement is its bland friendliness. It does 
not fight, does not carp, just states the truth with 
a smile. 


VOLUNTARY pay cuts requested of city employes 
in New York by Mayor LaGuardia are in line with 
similar policies of economy which have appeared 
from time to time in various sections of the coun- 
try. The Mayor is asking city employes, whose 
salaries are protected by provisions of law, to ac- 
cept a cut of from five to ten per cent, ranging 
from the lower to the higher bracket. The unfair- 
ness of such procedure is obvious. A ten-per-cent 
cut in the upper bracket will be felt far less than 
the five-per-cent in the lower range of salaries. A 
more equitable adjustment, if adjustment is needed, 
to meet the supposed emergency, would be a slid- 
ing scale of from two to fifteen per cent. The May- 
or’s proposal to meet a “difficult situation’”’ and 
balance the city’s budget reminds us of a similar 
economy measure of a corporation put into execu- 
tion some years ago—it is to be hoped that cor- 
porations have now acquired better sense—where- 
in the overhead reduction began by cutting the 
staff of janitors and branching upward into the 
lower-bracket salaries. A considerable amount of 
the economy effected could have been accomplished 
in the conference room itself by a twenty-per-cent 
cut in the executives’ salaries. The result would 
have been far less disastrous to the employes and 
industry itself. But it would seem that some of our 
cities have not learned the most elementary prin- 
ciples of equity. A slight shaving of all departmental 
expenditures, dependent upon their importance in 
sustaining employment, would more than meet New 
York’s emergency. 


IS the United States being propagandized into an- 
other World War? The strategy, even the war cry 
“Save the Democracies,” is twenty-two years old. 
Executive actions, overtly threatening and putting 
us into a diplomatic exposure where the inevitable 
choice is war or Congressional repudiation, are the 
same. Then, few were conscientious objectors. To- 
day it is different. While every Christian deeply 
deprecates the persecutions of the Nazis, every 
American Christian must be a conscientious ob- 
jector in a World War, where the United States is 
an ally of atheistic Russia. It can be said that he 
must refuse to be conscripted, even though he be 
executed for obeying God rather than Caesar. We 
say this today, though tomorrow it be treason, to 
paraphrase General Hugh Johnson. No believer in 
God may approve, strengthen, or cooperate with 
the most diabolical persecutors of religion known 
to the world, not even Hitler excepted. It is not 
too early to write to your Congressman and to 
President Roosevelt. 
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THE NEW SPAIN MERITS— 
DEMANDS RECOGNITION BY U. S. 


Our Government must show cause for its delay 


JOSEPH B. CODE 

















THE apparent reluctance of the United States State 
Department to begin negotiations toward the rec- 
ognition of the Spanish Nationalists has led many 
to consider the arguments favoring recognition. As 
a matter of fact, these arguments are so many and 
impelling that the present attitude of Washington 
is little less than astounding. Despite the fact that 
the past two and one half years have been marked 
by an unfortunate lack of understanding of the 
Spanish crisis by those who are supposed to be ex- 
perts regarding the solution of international prob- 
lems, the time has come when a policy of realism 
should be adopted toward our dealings with the 
Spanish people. Only mental obtuseness could pre- 
vent the student of international affairs from real- 
izing that in the days which are ahead of us a 
friendly Spain will be a valuable asset to the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States of 
America. 

This is a fact which should be especially patent 
to those hopeful of improved relations between the 
United States and Latin America. Indeed, if this 
Government is really concerned over the possible 
influence of Germany and Italy in Latin America, 
certainly it cannot afford to ignore the very prob- 
able influence of Spain in the same area. There is 
no doubt but that a friendly Spain would do much 
toward insuring cooperation in New World matters. 
But to say that because of its distance Spain does 
not warrant the particular attention of Washington 
betrays a regrettable ignorance of the influence of 
Spain in the Western hemisphere. Conferences, mis- 
sions and other propaganda devices will avail little 
unless a policy of realism toward Latin America be 
adopted by our State Department. 

Undoubtedly, the first step in this direction is the 
realization by the foreign policy experts that the 
réle of Spain in American affairs is far from being 
negligible. Indeed, there is every reason to believe 
that it will increase now that the present conflict 
is over. Hence, much depends upon our present at- 
titude as to whether a Spain friendly to American 
interests will help shape Latin American policies. 

For more than two years certain Government 
officials and a large section of the American press 
have done presumably all in their power to alienate 
the affections of the Spanish people. Sympathetic 
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toward a regime that would have destroyed the 
last vestige of Spanish culture, they rendered the 
United States no particular service in the eyes of 
real Spaniards, both in Europe and America. Where 
the blame should be placed is not the point under 
discussion; it is whether the damage which has 
been done is irreparable. Those who believe that 
justice and friendship should characterize the deal- 
ings of this country with all peoples are convinced 
that an immediate recognition of the Government 
of the Nationalists would do much to wipe out the 
mistakes of the past and would insure for this coun- 
try the sympathetic understanding of the Spanish 
nation. 

The reasons why recognition should be given, 
and be given immediately, are quite obvious. Sev- 
eral of them, however, might be mentioned in pass- 
ing. 

From the standpoint of international law the case 
is clearly manifest. First of all, Nationalist Spain is 
a moral person enjoying de facto membership in 
the family of nations. In other words more than 
twenty million Spaniards are living peacefully un- 
der the rule of General Franco, whereas more than 
eighty per cent of Spanish territory on the Iberian 
Peninsula recognizes his authority. 

Secondly, the conditions under which recognition 
of independence may be granted are, in the case of 
belligerency, factual conditions. The contest be- 
tween the insurgent community and the parent 
State has reached a point where the latter has 
abandoned all efforts, or proved the inadequacy of 
its efforts, to reduce the insurgent community to 
submission and where the new administration has 
established its ability to continue. “International 
Law,” states Professor Charles G. Fenwick of Bryn 
Mawr College, “knows at present no right of re- 
bellion belonging to oppressed peoples; it merely 
registers the fact that as a result of certain rebel- 
lions a point has been reached where the commu- 
nity in revolt has made good its claim to indepen- 
dence and is ready for admission as a de jure mem- 
ber of the number of the international community.” 
These conditions have already been verified in the 
case of the Nationalists. 

Thirdly, it is not necessary to have a prior recog- 
nition of belligerency to effect a recognition of de 

















jure government. When the United States in Sep- 
tember, 1918, recognized the National Council of 
the Czecho-Slovak people, this group, which re- 
ceived the acts of recognition, was nothing more 
or less than an absentee, projected government, 
with headquarters in Washington, representing the 
Czecho-Slovak legions which were fighting in the 
Allied army against an empire to which many of 
their fellow-citizens still owed formal allegiance. In 
this case there was no prior recognition of belliger- 
ency. 

Fourthly, the “right of self-determination” ar- 
gues in favor of the Spanish people determining for 
themselves their own form of Government. It also 
demands that the same consideration which has re- 
peatedly been accorded to the new status of other 
foreign governments will be shown to the citizens 
of the Spain of the Nationalists. 

From the standpoint of expediency, the United 
States State Department should accord immediate 
de jure recognition of the Franco government. The 
decision of the British Cabinet of February 15, 
1939, to grant Franco de facto recognition was 
unanimous. The Cabinet members also agreed in 
principle to grant de jure recognition at the earliest 
possible opportunity. Realists as they are, the Brit- 
ish already are reaping a harvest of trade advan- 
tages at the expense of American and other foreign 
interests. At the present writing Great Britain, 
France, the Swiss Federations, Turkey, Eire and 
more than thirty other nations have given Franco 
de jure recognition. Surely there is no one so naive 
as to believe that altruism is a distinguishing virtue 
of the chancelleries. 

But it is the action of South American countries, 
such as Brazil, Argentine, Venezuela, Uruguay and 
Peru that demands the attention of our State De- 
partment. What does inter-continental solidarity 
mean unless there be community of cultural and 
political interests? These countries are in an espe- 
cially fortunate position to judge the merits or re- 
quirements of the present Spanish situation. It 
would be no less than a compliment to them, and 
to the other Spanish nations of America, were the 
United States to abandon its attitude of apparent 
reluctance to abide by the accepted principle of in- 
ternational law in the premises. The “good neigh- 
bor” policy requires nothing more nor less than im- 
mediate de jure recognition of Franco. 

Should this recognition be accorded there is 
every reason to believe that the Spanish people will 
not fail to live up to international obligations on a 
more enlightened, generous scale than has been ob- 
servable in the case of Soviet Russia or Mexico. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that those responsible 
for our foreign relations will recognize the expedi- 
ency of a policy of realism regarding Spanish mat- 
ters and that they will safeguard American inter- 
ests by adopting a practical, common-sense outlook 
toward the deepest implications of friendship with 
the Spanish people, both in continental Europe and 
Latin America. 

Now that the Defense Committee of Madrid has 
collapsed, the Nationalists remain the only de facto 
and de jure government in Spain. 





CAN WE ALLY WITH 
RUSSIA IN CASE OF WAR? 


THOMAS E. DAVITT 











WHETHER we realize it or not, whether we desire 
it or not, we seem to be heading for participation 
in another war! And day by day we have further 
confirmation of the fact that in such an eventuality 
we will be allied with the “other democracies” in 
their struggle against the “dictators.” 

In spite of the fact that the majority of Ameri- 
cans want no part in any war, a gigantic armament 
program is nevertheless getting under way. In spite 
of the fact that millions are opposed to declaring 
themselves in support of one side or the other, the 
President has assumed an attitude decidedly favor- 
able to England, France and Russia. Indeed, we 
seem destined for a repetition of the futile catas- 
trophe of 1917, with the added prospect of being 
allied this time with a Soviet Russia. 

In the case of an alliance of the United States 
with Russia, an event which we sincerely trust will 
never occur, American Catholics (as well as Eng- 
lish and French) would be faced with a problem of 
tremendous moment, one that might constitute a 
crisis in their individual lives. For if they were con- 
scripted for military service in such a war, the 
question would immediately arise: are they bound 
in conscience to respond and take active part in a 
war the success of which cannot help but further 
the cause of Russia, a country that stands for what 
is most violently opposed to all that they as Cath- 
olics hold most valuable in life? The same principle 
would apply to any other country which adopted an 
official anti-religious policy equal to that of Russia. 

A choice, in such an instance, must be made be- 
tween conflicting allegiances. On the one hand there 
is a clear and certain obligation of the Christian 
conscience to obey laws necessary for good govern- 
ment as the human expression of the Divine Will; 
and obedience to conscription is an application of 
this duty and under the gravest of conditions. But 
there is also, according to the Christian conscience, 
another duty, one no less clear and certain, and it 
is to refuse obedience to any decree of human au- 
thority which is manifestly in contradiction to an 
obligation of natural right or positive law of God. 
Consequently, whenever there is an apparent con- 
flict of these two obligations, the latter must al- 
ways prevail. But in forming the conscience on such 
a matter, it must first be known whether or not 
the action for which public authority is demanding 
service is actually opposed to a natural right or the 
Divine law and is therefore illicit; and secondly, the 
facts on which the judgment is based must be 
known with certainty. 

Nearly every war, of course, has had its con- 
scientious objectors, that is, those who for various 
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reasons have thought that they were bound in con- 
science to refuse military service or to resist a mili- 
tary order demanded by law. However, they have 
not always been justified in their stand. Such is the 
case of those who refuse to cooperate in a war be- 
cause they believe that all war, for any reason 
whatsoever, is intrinsically evil. This group, being 
for the most part naturalistic humanists or rigid 
interpreters of certain evangelical (or other reli- 
gious) maxims believe either that all killing is im- 
moral, or that war cannot be reconciled with cer- 
tain counsels of Christ concerned with non-resis- 
tance to evil. 

To hold that all killing is immoral is to deny the 
natural right of self-defense which, according to 
the tradition of Aquinas, Augustine, Suarez, Vitoria 
and Taparelli, is as applicable to public defense as 
to private; while to say that Christ’s words in re- 
gard to the non-resistance of evil prove that war is 
intrinsically evil, is to apply as a precept to gov- 
ernments of nations, which are concerned with the 
public good, that which was intended purely and 
solely as a counsel for the interior, spiritual prog- 
ress of the individual. Christ’s teaching must be 
taken in its entirety. If viewed thus it may be seen 
that the counsels of self-renunciation do not forbid 
the recognition of the legitimacy of those means 
necessary for maintaining government rights. 

It should be noted, parenthetically, that there is 
no question here of those who, like Jacques Mari- 
tain, are strongly opposed to war—but for an en- 
tirely different reason. For, although they do be- 
lieve that, on account of the technical development 
of the instruments of war, it is almost impossible 
to have a war today that does not cause such physi- 
cal and moral harm that the war itself is a greater 
evil than that which it is supposed to rectify, nev- 
ertheless they hold “ . . . that the Christian should 
not refuse a use of just force, when it is absolutely 
necessary ...” What the Christian should do, how- 
ever, is first to extend every means possible to 
bring about a pacific solution of all conflicts. 

Likewise, those others who feel bound to object 
in conscience to serving in a particular war for 
reasons pertaining to it alone, oftentimes also 
cannot be justified in their action. For, often bas- 
ing their objection on insufficient knowledge of the 
true causes of the war, or because—as is the case 
of not a few of foreign birth—there is a strong 
feeling that their own mother country cannot but 
be on the side of right, there are lacking grounds 
on which such an objection could justly be based. 
Not only is there no question here of the war itself 
being evil, but there is no certitude had as regards 
the factors involved. 

But this can scarcely be said of Catholics who 
might find themselves called upon to fight on the 
side of atheistic Russia. Their objection would be 
directed against the performance of actions which 
are undoubtedly illicit, and the data on which they 
would form their consciences would be most certain. 

Since economic reasons are one of the principal 
causes of war, it is almost impossible to separate 
the military success of a nation from its economic 
success. But in the Soviet regime the whole socio- 
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economic structure is materialistic at its very base, 
and this materialistic structure is directly aimed 
at propagating atheism. 

If this be true, then helping Russia in any way, 
directly with men, money and war materials or 
indirectly by engaging one of its enemies thus leav- 
ing her more free to fight another, is to further 
ultimately the cause of atheism. This is not only 
against the natural law which demands recogni- 
tion of some kind of Supreme Being, but also 
against the express voice of God Himself: “I am 
the Lord thy God . .. ” Therefore a war in any 
way favoring the prestige and growth of atheism 
is illicit and gives grounds on which an objection 
of conscience could be based. 

However, certitude must be had in regard to the 
facts on which judgment is to be made and the 
conscience formed. But what certitude can the 
Catholic have as to the meaning and the results 
of atheism in Russia as well as to its effects, as 
desired and fostered by the Soviets, in other coun- 
tries? He can have the certitude which both the 
history of Russia for the past twenty years fur- 
nishes as well as that of all other countries in which 
the Soviet has insinuated itself. Here is an indis- 
putable record of the unscrupulous use of whatever 
means were necessary to form minds and mold lives 
according to the ideals of atheism. Can even the 
most optimistic of us believe that, just because we 
should be allied with them, they would change 
their whole manner of thinking and living? In- 
deed, Catholics can form their consciences on facts 
of which they can be certain. 

Hence, if a Catholic living in Russia should be 
drafted for military service, it is evident that he 
would be absolutely justified in refusing to re- 
spond. Because first, he knows that he will be tak- 
ing part in a war that will help atheism—which 
action is illicit; and secondly, because he is certain 
of his data, as he has the evidence before his very 
eyes. Now the parallel between such a Catholic 
and one living in this country, if we were to be 
allied with Russia, seems to be indeed a true one. 
For such a one, likewise, would know that any co- 
operation on his part would only promote and 
further, however remotely, this same evil, and he 
would be basing his judgment on the above men- 
tioned well authenticated facts. 

Therefore in the event that this military alli- 
ance should become an actuality, it seems most cer- 
tain that Catholics would be justified in conscience 
in resisting conscription for military service. 

What the consequences would be for those who 
took this position is hard to foresee exactly. Un- 
doubtedly, they would be dealt with drastically. 
But this would not be the first time in history that 
such treatment was to be expected for being true 
to the demands of one’s Faith. 

This may all sound very alarmist. And we most 
sincerely hope it is just that—and nothing more. 
But unless present indications are greatly mislead- 
ing, it will take almost herculean efforts, on the 
part of those who do not want it, to ward off, while 
there is yet time, the impending disaster of such a 


tragic war. 














WHEN VATICAN MICROPHONES 
BROKE THE NEWS TO THE WORLD 


The story from the booth and the sequel next day 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











FOR the first time in history the radio brought the 
whole world to Rome for the election of a Pope, for 
the official announcement of his election, for the 
first blessing Urbi et Orbi. 

The preparation for the event was hectic. Techni- 
cal preparations—for nation after nation wired in 
demanding the privilege of carrying the broadcast 
with commentaries in their own language. Prepara- 
tion of material—every possible detail of the Con- 
clave and its organization, history and stories of 
former Conclaves, rules governing the election, the 
oaths of secrecy, the regulations of Canon Law, 
biographies of possible “papables” (we had eight- 
een complete biographies prepared, just in case), 
names that the new Pope might choose, informa- 
tion about former Popes of the same name (and 
there was a goodly choice of likely names), history, 
legend, biography, Canon Law, archeology, revery, 
anything at all that might help to fill interestingly 
the intervals between the white smoke and the offi- 
cial announcement, between the announcement and 
the Holy Father’s appearance on the balcony. 

The uncertainty only added to the difficulties. 
Morning or afternoon telephone lines, cable lines 
had to be open, ready for instant action. The speak- 
ers might have to improvise for fifteen minutes, for 
a half hour, for an hour—who could tell? Someone 
suggested after the dramatic one-day election that 
we should have a sfumata of our own with our un- 
used material. What matter? It had to be prepared; 
and by a combination of miracle and energy and 
cooperation everything was ready when the great 
moment came. The technical arrangements espe- 
cially were a thing of joy—all credit to a young 
Italian priest, director of the Vatican Radio Station, 
Father Philip Soccorsi, and the generous coopera- 
tion of the Italian National Broadcasting Company. 

March 2, the day of the first balloting! A day of 
thrills from its beginning to its dramatic close! A 
day of bright sunshine and biting wind! Shortly 
after the Conclave began at half past nine, we were 
at our posts on top of the colonnades that enclose 
the square of St. Peter’s. On the not too broad 
ledge of a sloping roof, six temporary cabins had 
been erected sheltering microphones labeled, /tal- 
iano, Francese, Inglese—six of them all ready for 
different language broadcasts. Off in one angle was 


a telephone—a most important adjunct, tested and 
retested and then tested again; for it not only kept 
us in touch with the temporary control room below, 
but it was through that telephone that we hoped to 
receive first word of the Holy Father’s election. 
Before us, the facade of St. Peter’s. Above the main 
entrance the balcony from which the announcement 
would be made. Off to the side of the basilica the 
smoke-pipe up the side of the Sistine Chapel. 

It was only the first day of the Conclave, but the 
crowd gathered early. Newsreel photographers 
were there with telescopic lenses trained on the 
chimney, ready to catch the first sfumata. Journal- 
ists, news agencies had hired rooms in buildings 
overlooking the square. The windows were wide 
open, telescopes trained on the smoke signal, tele- 
phones near at hand with lines kept open at an 
astounding expense to send the word immediately 
to Paris, London, New York. 

According to plans there would be no signal at 
the end of the first ballot unless it signified election. 
The second ballot of the morning was due to finish 
about half past twelve. That should bring the first 
signal. But as eleven o’clock drew near, a tense 
nervousness came over everyone. Was a one-ballot 
election possible? At a quarter to eleven the Vati- 
can Radio short wave opened up. Short announce- 
ments in Italian and French and English and Ger- 
man and Spanish and Dutch. The first ballot 
should be nearly over now. Only an election would 
bring the smoke. Glasses were nervously trained on 
that little pipe. Five minutes, ten, fifteen—eleven- 
fifteen and yet no smoke. Surely the first ballot 
must be over now. No, let’s stay on the air a few 
minutes longer. Eleven-thirty and we gave up hope. 

As twelve o’clock drew near we opened again. 
The crowd had grown. Perhaps 20,000 eyes were 
looking at the spot where the smoke should arise. 
Across from us on the top of the opposite colon- 
nades, the Marshal’s balcony, specially invited 
guests, bright uniforms, the top hats of diplomats. 

Suddenly at twelve-twenty, a shout, thousands 
of hands pointing upwards, a rush of the crowd to 
the left-hand side of the square. The smoke! But 
what color is it? It’s white! It’s white! Cheers, 
hand-claps! White smoke means election! What to 
say? Could we really trust our eyes on such a mat- 
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ter. We knew we would get confirmation of an elec- 
tion, but when? How soon? And that telephone was 
silent as death! Then discussions started. It’s white! 
It’s black! It was white, beyond any doubt, when it 
first went up, a clear, white cloud. Then slowly it 
turned to gray, and then a grand volume of thor- 
oughly black smoke, black, black! The crowd 
groaned, watched a while longer, then slowly 
moved away. Very, very fearfully we threw a last 
decisive word at the microphone. “It’s black! 
There’s no election yet!’ All the radio stations of 
the world were following our signals that day. The 
very thought of a mistake was enough to cause 
nightmares and cold sweats and chills along the 
spine. Regretfully, still looking at the chimney, 
even glancing at the balcony to see if there might 
be any sign of preparations there, we closed down 
and retired for the morning, just a trifle weak from 
the excitement. 

The afternoon balloting was scheduled to begin 
at four o’clock. The same plans. If there were no 
election the smoke signal could be expected at the 
end of the second balloting, maybe about seven 
o’clock. We checked the morning times, decided 
that the first ballot should end about five-fifteen. 
Smoke at that time should mean an election. And 
yet again it might only mean that the Cardinals 
had decided that four ballots a day were too many 
and had retired after the third. Smoke between six- 
thirty and seven might mean anything. At half past 
four we were up on the roof again. At a quarter to 
five the Vatican Radio short wave opened up. At 
five o’clock there was a special broadcast to the 
United States through an exclusively English line 
on the roof. It was a feverish sort of broadcast, 
talking, describing, closely watching the chimney. 
If it should come now! At five-fifteen we closed off 
with a warning: “Follow the Vatican short wave— 
the first balloting is almost over now—and, if there 
should be an election—there will be smoke in the 
next fifteen minutes.” At another microphone, a 
French broadcast was going out. At the one in 
front of me a Polish broadcast. Farther down the 
line the Hungarian broadcaster was warming up. 

Then over to the Vatican short-wave line. The 
crowd in the Piazza had grown to perhaps ten thou- 
sand. The sun had gone down. It was really cold 
now. Lips grew stiffly unwieldy as you talked. Dusk 
was settling. A German was speaking at the Vati- 
can short-wave line. A Spaniard took his place. 
Five-twenty and I edged in, began to talk, anything 
at all, new description of the morning, the uncer- 
tainty, the difficulty of judging (all the time one 
eye on the chimney), the first ballot should be al- 
most over now. A hand touched my shoulder. It 
was five twenty-iive. A voice whispered: EF fatto— 
é eletto un Papa! It was true! The news had just 
come over that thrice-blessed telephone. Keep calm 
now! A hurried consultation while the mike hung 
dead. Then back to the microphone with a tense, 
thrilling, excited shouting, telling all the stations 
of the world to get in touch at once with the Vati- 
can Radio—not to waste a moment! 

The smoke had not yet risen. We waited, alter- 
nately repeating our message—whispering—keep- 
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ing an eye on that chimney—another eye on the 
special English microphone to which we would 
switch when the signal came. All clear. Waiting 
and fearing! Again that nightmare: what if that 
message is false! Will the smoke never rise? The 
crowd is growing a trifle dim in the square. There 
are journalists down there with glasses trained on 
us, trying to read something in our attitude, but we 
are too stunned for any wild gesticulating, too 
fearful. We could only whisper and wait . . . and 
hope. At five-thirty, a shout: Fuma! La sfumata! 
We took one hurried look, didn’t stop to figure out 
if it were white or black, but screamed into the 
microphone many times: “The smoke is going up! 
It’s white! It’s white, beyond all doubt! A new Pope 
has been elected on the first day—on the third bal- 
lot. Get your lines through to the Vatican Radio!” 

On the ridge of the sloping roof an engineer was 
perched, phoning, signaling, handling the whole sit- 
uation with magisterial calm. Via Inglese! “All clear 
for the English.” I think now, as I look back, that 
ours was the first line through. I’m not sure. I have 
one very clear picture of two Polish broadcasters 
practically down on their knees, their hands joined 
in a gesture of prayer and piteous supplication, 
shouting over and over again: La linea! La linea! 
Per favore, la linea! Then: Via Polonia! “All clear, 
Poland.” Via l’Italiano! “Go ahead, Italy” . . . and 
to the millions of listeners throughout the world 
the Vatican Radio began to describe the scene, to 
bring the world to Rome, to spread over the world 
the thrill, the excitement, the shouts of the crowd. 

The doors of the balcony above the main en- 
trance of St. Peter’s opened to let into the Hall of 
Benedictions the cheers of 50,000 throats. There 
was no word yet of the new Pope’s name; but it 
wasn’t hard to guess. There was only one name on 
all lips. Climbing to the roof that day I had brought 
with me only one biography out of eighteen. A one- 
day election could mean only one name. 

Later that evening, a group of Cardinals and 
prelates were gathered together, discussing the 
whole scene. ““‘There’s an American priest up at the 
Vatican Radio,” said one Cardinal, “who ought to 
be very happy tonight.” And then he explained: 
“For the past two weeks he’s been saying a prayer 
to the Holy Spirit that the election might take place 
in the afternoon so that Americans might hear the 
announcement over the radio. Well, his prayer was 
answered!” 


THE PLEA FOR PEACE: A BROADCAST 


ABOUT fifty years ago, a young Roman boy used 
to play in a triangular shaped piazza before the 
Church of Santa Maria della Pace—Our Lady of 
Peace. His home, the house where he was born, 
where he lived all his boyhood, was only a few 
streets away—one of the many narrow, dingy, dark 
streets of Rome, too narrow to allow the sun to 
enter often, so that in search of sunshine the peo- 
ple, especially the children, found their way daily 
to the sun-drenched piazza before the Church. As 
the boy began to study his Latin he must often 
have looked up to the two Latin inscriptions on the 
facade of the Church and tried to decipher them 

















according to rules he had been taught in school. 

The inscriptions are still there one on each side 
of a circular portico that bulges out from the front 
of the Church. On one side: Erit opus justitiae paz, 
et cultus justitiae silentium et securitas usque in 
aeternum: (And the work of justice shall be peace, 
and the service of justice quietness and security 
forever). And on the other side: Orietur in diebus 
nostris justitia et abundantia pacis: (There shall 
rise in our days justice and abundance of peace). 

There is another church next door—connected 
by an archway—and its name is Santa Maria delle 
Anime, Our Lady of Souls. 

On that Thursday evening at twenty-five minutes 
past five, just as a windy dusk was falling over 
Rome, a new Pope was elected, Cardinal Pacelli; 
and his coat of arms bears the motto Opus justitiae 
pax (The work of justice is peace). The small boy 
who played in that triangular piazza, who studied 
that inscription until it was burned into his soul, 
who visited often Our Lady of Souls, is now Su- 
preme Pastor of Souls, and his motto is that old 
inscription Opus justitiae pax. And he succeeds a 
man who chose as the aim of his Pontificate, the 
peace of Christ in the Reign of Christ, a man who 
twice offered his life for peace; and he has chosen 
a name borne also by Pius X the last prayer of 
whose saintly life was an offering of his life for the 
peace of his children. And the first pronouncement 
of Pius XII was a strong heartfelt plea for peace, a 
peace founded on justice and charity. 

I was present in the Sistine Chapel Friday morn- 
ing when the Holy Father made that plea, standing 
at the side of the altar on which his throne was 
placed. It was the Sistine Chapel just as it had been 
the day before during the election. The thrones of 
the Cardinals lined the walls. Behind each throne a 
soft purple background; above each throne a low- 
ered canopy—except one; over the place which had 
been occupied by Cardinal Pacelli’s throne, the can- 
opy was still raised, the fourth from the last on the 
Gospel side of the Chapel, to your left as you en- 
ter the Sistine Chapel. The stove was still there in 
the corner of the room, a long white pipe reaching 
up, disappearing through one of the Chapel’s lofty 
windows, the pipe through which the signal of his 
election had curled up and out to announce the 
news to the world. 

The Cardinals filed in and took their places, as 
they had taken them for the election. Just beside 
us was Cardinal Pignatelli di Belmonte, eighty- 
seven-year-old Dean of Cardinals, with his young 
eyes and kindly features; fourth along the same 
line Cardinal O’Connell, with his strong, very Irish 
face, his head bent forward, his eyes darting here 
and there, following every moment in the Chapel; 
further down the same side, Cardinal Dougherty 
and Cardinal Mundelein. 

Then came the Holy Father, walking slowly, rev- 
erently, up the center of the Chapel, his hands 
joined before his breast, a simple golden mitre on 
his head (a trifle too tight for him it seemed), a 
red cope embroidered in gold falling from his shoul- 
ders. And his face, pallid and pale, frighteningly 
pale, pale almost as death you would say. His ex- 


pression set, stern, tense—the lines about his mouth 
prominent in his tenseness—his clear eyes calm yet 
fixed, looking straight before him, eyes so clear 
and keen that they might look into your soul. Eyes 
before which it would be impossible to lie, to equiv- 
ocate, to be evasive, eyes that seemed to demand 
the most honest of answers to every question. Yet 
for all the tenseness there was a dignity, a nobility, 
a deep spirituality in his features and in his bearing 
as he moved slowly up the aisle to the throne on 
the altar step. Pius XII, Supreme Pontiff! I was see- 
ing him close at hand—and I think that that pic- 
ture of him coming up the aisle is burned into my 
memory forever. I vaguely remember that there 
were Noble Guards walking beside him (or I may 
have noticed that detail as he moved out after the 
procession). There was a prelate holding up the 
long alb that would have swept the ground; but it 
was that tense, noble face that caught and held 
the eye. 

The ceremony was beautiful in sound and color. 
The Sistine choir chanting the Te Deum; the Cardi- 
nals in gleaming scarlet, lace surplices, crimson 
capes, coming up one by one to make their rever- 
ence; their long red trains sweeping over the green 
carpet; the purple background of the thrones 
throwing a soft contrast on the scene. And a fur- 
ther contrast of two Benedictine Cardinals in black 
furred cape, black train sweeping behind them, and 
two others, Carmelites, I think, with white train 
flowing. 

But all through the ceremony, even when he 
spoke a few words to each bowed Cardinal, the face 
of the Holy Father remained tense and set—a per- 
fect mask—with no ebb and flow of expression. 
And you found yourself wondering how that face 
would look when the lips would break into a smile. 

Then the Holy Father’s clear voice—there was 
not a tremor of nervousness in his voice as he began 
clear, distinct, vibrant! And his heart went into his 
appeal for peace, emotional, impassioned; a fine 
voice to listen to, a powerful voice to be stirred by 
—Pius XII, successor to Pius X who died with a 
prayer for peace, successor to Pius XI who offered 
up his life for peace, Pius XII on whose coat-of- 
arms is written: Opus justitiae pax, beginning his 
reign with an impassioned appeal for peace. 

The message was over; the Pope rose, and the 
same vibrant voice rang out in blessing that his 
upraised hand bestowed—his second blessing to the 
entire world. 

The ceremony was over, the Cardinals filed out 
one by one—the thrones before the purple back- 
ground were empty, the Holy Father stood rigid on 
the steps of the altar. 

He descended, turned, bowed, turned again to 
follow the Cardinals from the Chapel—suddenly 
seemed to change his mind, turned to the altar 
again. He wished to kneel; there was a flurry of 
prelates hurrying for the cushion, but he did not 
wait for it but knelt on the step of the altar, his 
head bowed, his eyes closed in prayer. Was he 
praying that the world heed his prayer for peace? 

He rose again, bowed to the altar, and walked 
slowly from the Chapel. 
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A PARISH IN THE BRONX 
PROVIDES JOBS, BOOKS, TALKS 


They put action in their Catholic Action 


ALBERT WHELAN, S.J. 











EDITORIAL assignments are oftentimes weari- 
some tasks, especially when they entail the neces- 
sity of sitting through an endless series of seeming- 
ly profitless discourses. Some of these functions are 
moderately entertaining, though one questions their 
applicable utility; others are simply boring; still 
others give promise of ultimate achievement if sub- 
jected to proper guidance; while yet others stir one 
almost to righteous wrath. Then there comes the 
occasion when something breaks, when an eye- 
opening revelation makes one feel that he has 
chanced upon a story which deserves to be widely 
publicized. 

It was with many such misgivings that I jour- 
neyed up to the Bronx on an assignment to report 
on the weekly meeting of the Catholic Action or- 
ganization at the Church of St. Nicholas of Tolen- 
tine. We had heard of the work of this particular 
group, of the way the organization was functioning 
and, even, of some of the results that had been 
achieved. Usually, much of one’s pre-information 
needs discounting when the actuality is encountered. 

As is generally the case with parish organiza- 
tions, I expected to be conducted to a room in the 
basement of the parish hall or school, where some 
makeshift arrangement for housing the activities 
of the Catholic Action group had been made. My 
first surprise came when I was brought to a small 
house on a side street beyond the school. This was 
the home of Catholic Action in the parish. I was 
told that, at first, the organization actually did 
meet in the parish school, but such was its growth 
and such the conflict with other parish and school 
functions, with the consequent confusion, that the 
pastor and prime inspiration of the movement, the 
Rev. Blasius J. Zeiser, O.S.A., felt the necessity of 
more adequate housing facilities to meet the needs 
of his growing organization. A small house was ac- 
quired, which is gradually being fitted up to serve 
the purpose. 

Catholic Action was inaugurated here, as in other 
similar groups, for prayer, study and action. The 
prayer and study are conducted much the same as 
elsewhere and need no particular comment here; 
but the distinctive turn to the action program is 
the impressive feature of this organization. Trans- 
lating the query: “What can this parish, through 
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lay Catholic enterprise, do for its people,” into 
whole-souled, cooperative activity, their challenging 
answer is precisely what particularizes Catholic 
Action in this parish. 

The Church of St. Nicholas of Tolentine is lo- 
cated in a section of the city where the residents 
are largely made up of the working classes. Depres- 
sion and recession added their toll to the ranks of 
the unemployed. Hence, it was felt that local con- 
ditions gave the clue to the direction of their ac- 
tivity. Catholic Action could best be served by find- 
ing employment for such as were out of work. The 
result was the establishment of the St. Nicholas of 
Tolentine Free Employment Service. 

This service was entrusted to a committee of 
practical, hard-headed business men who worked 
out the details of operation along the lines of repu- 
table employment agencies. The work grew quickly 
beyond all expectations. For such service to func- 
tion efficiently, it was necessary to have an agent 
always on duty to receive and interview applicants 
and to dispatch them promptly when requests for 
employes come in. Two full-time regular office 
workers attend to these extensive details through- 
out the day, under the supervising direction of the 
chairman of the Committee on Employment Ser- 
vice. This service has the distinguishing quality that 
singles it out, in that the motive that actuates it is 
Christian charity, and its selling point with em- 
ployers is that it is a free service without charge or 
fee to either employe or employer. 

When an applicant appeals to the service for 
work, the person is requested to fill out a form 
blank which contains a number of questions that 
elicit such information as every employer should 
care to have. References are required. The commit- 
tee then takes upon itself the duty of verifying 
these references to its complete satisfaction, so that 
in recommending an applicant to any employer the 
service is in a position to vouch for the qualifica- 
tions, honesty and character, together with person- 
al observations on his or her aptitude for the posi- 
tion. 

Such service, to be efficient, has to solicit jobs 
and, if necessary, even to create them. With this in 
view, a first letter was sent to some thousand firms, 
announcing the establishment of the St. Nicholas 











of Tolentine Free Employment Service and explain- 
ing its nature and ability to serve adequately the 
employer. This letter was shortly followed by a sec- 
ond, thus making the employer cognizant of the 
stability and reliability of this employment bureau. 
Attention was especially stressed in this second let- 
ter on the fact that this was a free service, the aim 
of which was solely to aid the unemployed, without 
any financial obligation to employer or employed. 

Not satisfied with the results obtained from the 
letter to the thousand firms, the committee mem- 
bers called upon personnel directors of large de- 
partment stores and corporations, and interviewed 
the merchants in their section of the Bronx. The 
employers were informed of the number of Cath- 
olics in that section who patronized these stores, 
and were told that fairness to their patrons ex- 
pected reasonable opportunities for Catholic em- 
ployment in that locality. The results of this per- 
sonal canvass have been most satisfactory in pro- 
curing employment. 

The success of the Employment Service can best 
be estimated from its accomplishment. In the past 
year of its operation, nearly 1,600 persons have 
filed applications. Of this number positions have 
been secured for 475, and as a number of the origi- 
nal applicants have since obtained work apart from 
the services of the bureau, the ratio of employment 
secured is approximately one out of every three, or 
thirty-three per cent. 

Not all the applicants for employment have been 
members of the parish. Suitably, applicants are 
card-indexed according as they are members of the 
parish or live outside its confines. Preference, as is 
to be expected, is given to those residing within the 
parish jurisdiction, but if the position cannot be 
filled satisfactorily from the first list, the second 
list will usually furnish the name of a suitable pros- 
pect for the work. 

Experience with so large a group of applicants 
showed that a certain percentage had failed to qual- 
ify for the positions for which they were recom- 
mended due to self-consciousness, unassertiveness, 
inability to “sell oneself” or impress the prospective 
employer with their real capabilities. To meet this 
emergency, the Catholic Action committee con- 
ceived the idea of a school for the unemployed ap- 
plicants, which was placed under the supervising 
direction of several members with wide experience 
in practical business employment. A course of six 
weeks’ instruction has been instituted, during which 
period applicants looking for employment are 
coached on methods of approach, sales psychology 
and personal conduct under employment. The test- 
case method of teaching is employed. This instruc- 
tion is further augmented by a special lecture one 
evening each week, given by the personnel director 
of some prominent department store, life insurance 
company or employment agency. In this way the 
applicants are taught, from the large experience of 
experts, how best to prepare themselves to secure 
positions. The potentiality of this school program, 
still in its infancy, opens up possibilities of exten- 
sive development. 

The lending library, begun by this Catholic Ac- 


tion group, is an accomplishment of which the par- 
ish may justly be proud. It is important to keep in 
mind that the parish is not made up of even a mod- 
erately wealthy class. The majority of the people 
are from the working ranks. One of the devices 
used to collect books was to induce members of the 
parish to become “founders.” To earn this title one 
contributes either a book selected from a well- 
chosen list or the price of a book, $2.50. At the an- 
nual church bazaar a book store was conducted, 
from the proceeds of which $168 were realized. A 
further entertainment netted another $200, and the 
ladies of the parish added their quota by means of 
card parties, from which varying seemingly small 
sums of from $20 to $30 were made. The library 
grew apace, and the books added to the shelves 
were all selective. 

But how thoroughly alive this Catholic Action 
group is, may be realized from one incident. Learn- 
ing that a certain Catholic lending library in Man- 
hattan was about to close, the committee immedi- 
ately made overtures toward purchasing the entire 
lot of books. A flat price was agreed upon, and 
though the committee had not the necessary 
amount at the time, they scouted about and by al- 
most superhuman effort managed to get it in a few 
hours. And so, today, after one year of operation, 
a splendid start of 600 volumes of some of the finest 
present-day selections are in circulation. 

What had been accomplished in such a brief 
space through the coordinated efforts of Catholic 
Action, it was felt, should not be restricted to the 
selfish confines of their parish. A committee was 
formed, to be known as the Public Speakers’ Bu- 
reau, which should have for its primary object the 
promotion and expansion of Catholic Action in 
other parishes. Teams of speakers were organized 
and speaking engagements arranged for them in 
other parishes. Their purpose was to publicize the 
work effected in their organization with the view 
of inciting others to undertake a similar work. Be- 
sides, at these meetings current topics of the day 
from the Catholic viewpoint are discussed. Thus 
one of their pet themes is the vital question: The 
Catholic answer to the social, economic problem. 
It can be seen from all this how fundamentally 
practical is this work, reaching down into the 
homes and lives of their own people. 

The Public Speakers’ Bureau has been directly 
responsible for the formation of similar Catholic 
Action groups in several other parishes, which in 
their organization are also indebted to the members 
of the St. Nicholas of Tolentine group inasmuch 
as the committeemen materially aided in directing 
their formation. 

What strikes one most forcibly is this. Here is 
something in Catholic Action which, if not entirely 
new, at least presents a striking departure from the 
general run of such organizations. There is here the 
nucleus of what might be advantageously used else- 
where and, with proper thought, improved upon 
and developed. The natural inference is that what 
is being so ably done at the Church of St. Nicholas 
of Tolentine may serve as an example and incent- 
ive to others. 
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C. 1.0. COMMUNISTS 


WHEN he talks about the labor union, Mr. John 
P. Frey is listened to with respect, even by those 
who do not always accept his conclusions. His 
ability and his unquestioned integrity have won 
him a hearing with the public, as well as high place 
in the American Federation of Labor. It may be, 
however, that Mr. Frey is making too much of the 
fact, assuming that it is a fact, when he urges that 
the C.I.0. peace proposals be rejected because they 
are “identical to those prepared by the Communist 
party, with Moscow’s approval.” 

Mr. Frey is undoubtedly right when he says that 
“one of the most serious problems presented by the 
C.I.O. has been the infiltration of Communism, 
Communist policy and Communist tactics” in the 
group controlled, nominally at least, by John L. 
Lewis. Certainly, the American Federation of La- 
bor cannot reasonably be asked to continue the 
peace negotiations if this question of Communism 
is always set aside for future consideration. For 
its own protection, as well as for the general wel- 
fare of organized labor, the A. F. of L. must de- 
mand reasonable guarantees from the C.I.O., first, 
that it has purged itself of these subversive Com- 
munists, and next, that it can continue to keep 
them out. Even an open profession of Communism 
has never debarred an applicant from membership 
in the C.I.0., with the inevitable result that the 
Communists have been able to control for their 
own purposes numerous C.I.O. groups. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lewis has never seemed to 
realize that the interest of the Communist is not 
the welfare of the wage-earner, but the promotion 
of Communism. It is difficult to concede that Mr. 
Lewis does not by this time know what Communism 
is; probably his easy tolerance stems from his be- 
lief that he is strong enough to destroy its influ- 
ence, while using such support as Communists may 
be able to give. But the experience of the last few 
years shows that Mr. Lewis’s mild disclaimers of 
Communism do little or nothing to check Com- 
munistic influence. As we have repeatedly urged, if 
Mr. Lewis expects the public to take these dis- 
claimers seriously, he must follow them with an 
active campaign against Communists at work in 
his unions. Communists are content to be pelted 
with words, as long as their membership in the 
union is not disturbed by action. 

It is clear, however, that with Mr. Lewis’ ap- 
proval, or without it, considerable progress has 
been made by C.I.O. unions in ridding themselves 
of Communist intruders. We believe that this prog- 
ress will continue, and while Mr. Frey is to be con- 
gratulated for his condemnation of Communism in 
C.1I.0. unions, we hope that he will not be diverted 
from his efforts to conclude a peace between the 
A. F. of L. and the C.1.O. by the fact that some 
C.I.0. proposals have their origin in Moscow. That 
would be to play into the hands of the Communists 
whose real purpose is to weaken organized labor 
by 9s ae the strife between the C.I.O. and the 
A. F. of L. 
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STRIKES AND MACHINE GUNS 


IT is not surprising to read in the report of Senator 
LaFollette’s Civil Liberties Committee that many 
corporations supply themselves with machine guns, 
black jacks and tear gas, to be used as arguments 
when a strike arises. That is an old custom. But 
it is somewhat surprising to learn that under the 
Wagner Act, enacted “to diminish the causes of 
labor disputes,” strong-arm men and strike-break- 
ing agencies have flourished even as the bay-tree. 
Is this unexpected result due to poor administra- 
tion, or to the Act itself? It is time for Congress 
to find the right answer. 


WHAT DOE 


PARTISAN conflict at Washington makes it 
extremely difficult to know whether the Presi- 
dent’s demand that Congress restore to the 
WPA funds its economy cut of $150,000,000, is 
justified. The head of the WPA claims that, un- 
less the President’s demand is granted, more 
than 1,000,000 of the unemployed will be desti- 
tute by July 1. Opponents in Congress retort 
that for some months the WPA has been con- 
ducted with the deliberate purpose of creating 
an “emergency,” and of putting all who support 
a policy of economy in an odious light. It is 
their view that the funds already appropriated 
will amply suffice if the undeserving are cut 
from the relief lists, and if other changes, look- 
ing to a better administration in every WPA 
unit, are made. 

But the debate has not been wholly partisan. 
Even supporters of the President are beginning 
to question the place of the whole WPA plan 
in a program of recovery. In an interview pub- 
lished last week in the New York Sun, Senator 
Byrnes, of South Carolina, pointed out that in 
January, 1938, there were 1,900,000 persons on 
the WPA pay rolls. “Yet the President informs 
us that in January, 1939, there were 2,996,000 
persons on the pay rolls, and he has declined 
during the last three months to curtail this 
figure in the slightest degree. The net result 
of all our expenditures for recovery, so far as 
the relief situation is concerned, is to add 
1,000,000 persons in a single year to the WPA 
pay rolls.” 

It will, of course, be argued that these 1,000,- 











TIRIALS 


WHOM DO YOU KNOW? 


IN an address, reprinted in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, Senator Ellender, of Louisiana, asks, “Does 
civil service function effectively?” and answers in 
the negative. Our “merit system” does not mean, 
he thinks, “what one knows,” but “whom do you 
know?” As an employer, the Federal Government 
deserves a low rating, and its example to private 
employers is scandalous. We wish the Senator well 
in his campaign for reform, but since many em- 
ployes refuse to testify “because they fear re- 
prisals,” we fear that a genuine civil-service ser- 
vice is still far in the future. 


HE WPA NEED? 


000 have been added by stern necessity rather 
than by the politicians. The Senate Committee 
on Unemployment is not inclined to admit the 
necessity theory. Its investigations lead it to 
believe that the President is in error in hold- 
ing that the undeserving on the WPA pay 
rolls do not exceed five per cent of the total 
number on relief. It rates the percentage much 
higher, and is concerned to note that the figures 
rose during the compaign months in 1938. But 
granting that the additions can be honestly ex- 
plained, Senator Byrnes’ questioning of the 
whole theory on which the WPA works re- 
mains. “If we were now to embark on another 
three or four billion dollar recovery program, 
how many more men would we have to put 
on relief?” A recovery program that does not 
decrease unemployment, but merely puts more 
men on public relief, simply does not make 
sense. The purpose of the program may be 
all that is ideal, but if its result is to create 
throughout the country a spirit that does not 
differ much from that of mendicancy, it most 
assuredly needs correction. 

It is not yet too late to subject the WPA to 
the scrutiny which it should have had from the 
beginning. We have yet to read a satisfactory 
explanation why an agency with billions to ex- 
pend has been permitted to continue without 
investigation and without accountability, or 
why the Administration has always been able 
to frustrate every plan even to take a census 
of the unemployed. The WPA needs a thorough 
fumigation more than it needs additional funds. 


OUR OWN BUSINESS 


IT did not take nine of the world’s foremost Gov- 
ernments long to reach a common conclusion about 
the Fuehrer’s latest exploit, and not much longer 
to convey the general purport of that conclusion to 
the Fuehrer. They unanimously rate Hitler as an 
individual whose word cannot be trusted. They re- 
membered how, at Munich, Hitler assured Cham- 
berlain that he contemplated no further advance in 
Europe, and had added that, should the thought 
enter his mind, he would not act before making his 
purpose known to Mr. Chamberlain. 

But Hitler acted, as the world had feared he 

would act, and without giving notice to Chamber- 
lain. His pledge meant as little to him as the Con- 
cordat with the Holy See. Pledges will not stop Hit- 
ler’s drive to the granaries and the oil-wells of 
Rumania. He has determined that Germany shall 
have the balance of power in Europe, and pacts be- 
tween Great Britain and France merely spur him 
on. 
Now what Great Britain will do to stop Hitler is 
no concern of ours. Mr. Chamberlain may say what 
he pleases about Hitler, without let or hindrance 
from us. Nor is it our business to suggest an atti- 
tude to France. 

What is of concern to us at this moment is that 
we refrain from any act which might draw us into 
an armed alliance with France or Great Britain. 

Probably most Americans will agree with Acting 
Secretary of State Welles when in his communica- 
tion to the press on March 17, he insinuated, but 
did not say, that the German Government had been 
guilty of “acts of wanton lawlessness and of arbi- 
trary force.” But why must the Department of 
State leave the usual diplomatic channels to com- 
municate to the newspapers what must have the 
appearance to foreign eyes of a position which this 
Government is prepared to defend, by force if nec- 
essary? 

Here in the United States, we know that the Act- 
ing Secretary’s statement has no official value. For- 
eigners may be pardoned if they attach to it an 
importance which it wholly lacks. But Americans 
should protest when an official of this Government, 
acting wholly on his own authority, aids the prop- 
aganda to bring the Government of the United 
States into an armed alliance with France, Great 
Britain and Soviet Russia. 

As Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, said recent- 
ly in the Senate, it is not the business of this Gov- 
ernment to police the world. Still less is it our busi- 
ness to send our young men to fight and to die on 
foreign fields as allies of any country in Europe. 
We have been told that we must be prepared to 
fight to save “democracy.” We did that twenty 
years ago, and with sad results. We did not save 
democracy, but the World War created conditions 
in which dictators have flourished. “Democracy” is 
not “saved” by foreign cannons. It can be preserved 
only by a people who wish to save it. Nor is it im- 
pertinent at this moment to ask where the “de- 
mocracy” which we are asked to save may be. The 
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conflict today in Europe is not between dictatorship 
and democracy, but between two forms of imperial- 
ism. 

We still believe that war in Europe can be avert- 
ed. But if, which God forbid, war again ravages 
Europe, we cannot believe that the American peo- 
ple will take part in it. Certainly no issue has yet 
arisen which would justify our participation. 

We learned our lesson in the World War. We see 
what war means in the 180,000 young Americans 
whose bodies lie in foreign fields; and in Europe’s 
armed camps today. If Europe cannot solve her 
problems, how can we? Unless we are actually in- 
vaded, proclamation of war is proclamation of an 
unjust war in which Americans should not take 
part. 

That last sentence may seem to defy the Govern- 
ment. Be it so; at the moment, it transgresses no 
Federal law. We do not withdraw it, but repeat it. 
We repeat it because, should we be trapped into a 
war in defense of “democracy everywhere” war 
legislation would almost certainly (as in 1917) 
make it treasonable. 

No people ever wins a war. All lose, and there is 
little to choose between “victor” and vanquished. 
In another World War, we might be counted among 
the victors, but our army would come back to a 
country in which a dictatorship had been estab- 
lished, and would soon envy the graves of their 
fallen comrades. 

When we Americans defend the principles of lib- 
erty at home, we have enough to keep us busy with- 
out troubling about Hitler. Instead of concerning 
ourselves about prosperity abroad, let us glance at 
our empty factories, and at our streets crowded 
with millions of men vainly seeking a means of sus- 
tenance that is not mendicancy. 

Charity begins at home. 


RAILROAD TAXATION 


PROPAGANDA infected our callow youth with a 
hatred for railroads. They killed cattle along the 
way, and they oppressed the peasantry. As an ob- 
ject of detestation, Wall Street was too far away 
and, as Cardinal Newman once wrote, it is difficult 
to hate a man one does not know. But the railroad 
was so near that the flying sparks from the loco- 
motives not infrequently set the dry fields aflame. 

Time has mellowed to toleration our early opin- 
ion of railroads. Since the depression began, our 
toleration has been tinged with some degree of pity. 
When the railroads, as a respectable authority, 
Railway Age, informs us, are gasping because “last 
year the tax collectors took $341,000,000, and the 
owners took a loss of $123,000,000,” the need of a 
first-aid medical kit becomes evident. For eight 
years the railroads have paid out more in taxes 
“than they earned in net income for their owners.” 

There is no sense in taxing the roads, or any 
employer of labor, to a point that necessitates re- 
trenchment and more unemployment. That simply 
means that the Government will collect less in 
taxes and the workers less in wages. 
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THE PRICE WE PAY 


THE sun shone brightly on that morning when 
Jesus entered Jerusalem. The Apostles were so 
happy that they laid their garments on the ass 
on which their Lord and Master was to ride into 
the city. Already they heard the shouts of the 
multitudes, “Hosanna to the Son of David,” which 
Saint Matthew records in the Gospel for tomor- 
row, Palm Sunday (xxi, 1—9), “Blessed is he that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” 

Up to this point, all had gone well. Our Lord 
had sent two of His disciples into Bethphage with 
the command, “ye will find an ass tied, and a colt 
with her; loose them and bring them to me.” Should 
any man object, they were to say, “the Lord hath 
need of them,” and he would let them go. The 
Apostles knew that they were going up to the 
Holy City with Jesus to celebrate the Pasch, but 
in spite of all that He had taught them, it is not 
probable that they realized that it was to be the 


final Pasch. They were too pre-occupied with the 


immediate preparations to see the end. 

Probably, too, none of them observed that on 
going up to Jerusalem, Our Lord had stopped at 
Bethphage, a little town on the slope of Mount 
Olivet. They knew, of course, that when Our Lord 
visited Jerusalem, He would often retire from the 
city, and going across the brook Cedron, would 
pray in the Garden of Gethsemani, a quiet place 
situated on the Mount of Olives near the city walls. 
Within a few days, He would again cross Cedron, 
and in the Garden of Gethsemani pray for strength 
to drink the chalice of His sacrifice to the dregs. 

But today, all is bright and happy. As they went 
into the city, the Apostles were overjoyed to wit- 
ness the honor paid their Master, and we cannot 
doubt that Our Divine Lord too was glad when “a 
very great multitude spread their garments in the 
way; and others cut down boughs from the trees, 
and strewed them in the way.” The Heart of Jesus 
is a grateful Heart, a Heart that promises life ever- 
lasting in return for little things that we do to 
please Him, a Heart full of courtesy and of under- 
standing love. He knew well that many in the crowd 
had come only through curiosity, that some would 
soon change their blessings of Palm Sunday into 
the blasphemies of Good Friday. But He loved them 
all, and His Heart went out to all, for He came to 
save all. 

Often do we pilgrims in this land of exile come 

“unto Mount Olivet.” Blessed are we if we are con- 
tent to remain there, waiting for the time when 
we enter into everlasting life, and there hear the 
hosannas of the angelic hosts before the throne 
of the Triune God. Even more blessed are we when 
our place on Mount Olivet is in the Garden of 
Gethsemani, watching with Jesus, and praying with 
Him. 
Now and then we may catch a glimpse of the 
angel who comes to console Him, but first we must 
agonize with Him, perhaps even unto blood. That 
suffering with Jesus and for Jesus, is the price 
we pay for life everlasting, is the lesson of Holy 
Week. 








CHRONICLE 











THE ADMINISTRATION. For the Supreme Court 
seat vacated by Louis D. Brandeis, President Roose- 
velt nominated forty-year-old William Orville Doug- 
las, chairman of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. . . . The President requested Congress to 
increase the $30,000,000,000 limit for Treasury 
bond issues. The elimination of this “ceiling’’ would 
facilitate borrowing. . . . Elliott Roosevelt, broad- 
casting in Texas, declared Vice-President Garner 
was “well in the lead as a likely Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency in 1940.” The President’s 
son added: “Reports have it that the Vice-Presi- 
dent became so incensed over the Administration’s 
handling of the sit-down strike situation that he 
quit Washington. . . . Since his return, his opinions 
have been at variance with the President’s as to 
the path being taken by the Democratic party.” 
. . . After the House deleted from the Naval Air 
and Submarine Base Bill the $5,000,000 item for 
improving the harbor on the Island of Guam, the 
President, on Senator Walsh’s suggestion, agreed 
that the item should be shifted from the defense 
bill to the Rivers and Harbors Bill. Inclusion of the 
item in a preparedness bill was considered a hostile 
gesture by Japan. . . . In a press conference, the 
President revealed he still held to the principle of 
the undistributed profits tax, intimated he did not 
intend to abandon the spending-lending policy. His 
remarks were viewed as opposing business tax re- 
vision at this session of Congress. . . . President 
Roosevelt revealed he has made no move to recog- 
nize the Franco Government in Spain. He said Dr. 
Fernando de los Rios is the Spanish envoy recog- 
nized in Washington, and that the Loyalist Govern- 
ment still has much territory. 


WASHINGTON. On March 17, Sumner Welles, Act- 
ing Secretary of State, gave to the press a state- 
ment approved by President Roosevelt, denouncing 
the German Government for its seizure of Czecho- 
Slovakia. The statement expressed “this country’s 
condemnation of the acts which have resulted in 
the temporary extinguishment of the liberties of a 
free and independent people. . . . It is manifest that 
acts of wanton lawlessness and of arbitrary force 
are threatening world peace. ”. . . The Treasury 
Department announced imposition upon German 
dutiable goods of twenty-five per cent countervail- 
ing levies in addition to the normal duties. Material 
from Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia will be considered 
German, the Treasury announcement said. The 
penalty duties, which will commence April 22, are 
authorized by the Tariff Act of 1930, to be applied 
to countries subsidizing exports to the United 
States. Attorney General Murphy ruled that the 
German barter devices come under the statute... . 
Replying to German notification of the Czecho- 


Slovakian absorption, Acting Secretary of State 
Welles, March 21, forwarded a note to the German 
Chargé d’Affaires, declaring that though Washing- 
ton has observed a de facto German administration 
in Bohemia and Moravia, “the Government of the 
United States does not recognize that any legal 
basis exists for the status so indicated.’’ Mr. Welles 
sent with the note a copy of his statement of 
March 17... . The United States legation in Prague 
was closed, and Wilbur J. Carr, the American Min- 
ister there, recalled. . . . The Czech Minister in 
Washington refused to hand over his legation and 
the consulates in the United States to the Germans. 


THE ConGcrEss. A bill with a drastic wartime tax- 
ation program intended to put an end to profits 
made out of war was introduced into the Senate 
sponsored by fifty Senators, led by Senator Bone. 
In the event the United States entered hostilities, 
there would be “a steeply graduated income and 
other taxes.”” Surtaxes would range up to ninety- 
three percent. . . . A $358,000,000 rearmament bill 
was approved by both Houses. One provision of the 
measure authorizes 6,000 airplanes. . . . The Senate 
Committee on Labor and Education approved the 
Thomas Bill for Federal aid to education. The 
measure would appropriate $75,000,000 the first 
year, would increase this sum progressively over 
five years to $208,000,000 annually. . . . The House 
Ways and Means Committee voted unanimously to 
exclude farm laborers, domestic help, employes of 
charitable, religious and non-profit organizations in 
revisions of social security legislation. . . . Repre- 
sentative Cox introduced a resolution calling for a 
“thorough investigation” of the WPA. The Rules 
Committee approved the resolution. . . . The Senate 
received a bill for a Railroad Reorganization Court 
to supervise rehabilitation of financially embar- 
rassed railway companies. . . . Senator Pittman 
introduced a resolution substituting new neutrality 
legislation for that now existing. Under the pro- 
posed Pittman bill, after a Presidential proclama- 
tion, American vessels could not carry passengers 
or “any articles or materials directly or indirectly” 
to the states at war. It would permit export of 
arms and implements of war to belligerents on a 
“cash-and-carry” basis. It avoids reference to civil 
strife. . . . Senator Thomas presented an amend- 
ment to the existing neutrality law, permitting the 
President to name the aggressor in a foreign war, 
permitting aid to the victim, denying it to the ag- 
gressor. . . . The Senate passed the revised Reor- 
ganization Bill 63 to 23. The General Accounting 
Office, the Civil Service Commission, the Federal 
Communications Commission, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other agencies are exempted from the bill. 
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Under the measure, the President may effect reor- 
ganization within the defined limits subject only to 
concurrent disapproval by both Houses. The Byrd 
amendment declaring economy to be “desirable” 
was voted into the bill. 


AT Home. Russian spies, convicted in Los An- 
geles, received sentence. Michael Gorin, Pacific 
coast manager of Intourist, Soviet Government bu- 
reau, was given six years, fined $10,000 for espion- 
age. Hafis Salich received four years, a similar fine. 
Judge Jenney assailed Gorin for violating the “hos- 
pitality so graciously extended” him. . . . In New 
York, 5,000 office workers, declaring their C.L.O. 
union was dominated by Communists, affiliated 
with the A. F. of L.... A. F. of L. leader, John P. 
Frey, asserted the peace terms presented by John 
L. Lewis were identical with those advocated by 
the Communist party two years ago. . . . Bishop 
Joseph H. Conroy, of Ogdensburg, New York, and 
Bishop B. J. Mahoney, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., died. 


FRANCE. The Chamber of Deputies and Senate 
conferred dictatorial powers upon Premier Edouard 
Daladier for the remainder of this year. . . . One 
of his first decrees called for strengthening of the 
French army. ... France recalled her Ambassador 
from Berlin, challenged the legality of Germany’s 
position in the former Czecho-Slovakia. . . . French 
troops fought with rioters in Syrian cities. The 
clashes were caused by Syrian demands that 
France give Syria freedom. 


Russia. Foreign Commissar Maxim Litvinov in- 
formed Berlin that Moscow would not recognize 
the seizure of Czecho-Slovakia. . . . Russia denied 
she had offered aid to Poland and Rumania in the 
event of aggression, adding neither country had 
asked for assistance. . . . To the British inquiry 
concerning the Soviet attitude if Rumania were 
attacked, Moscow suggested a conference of repre- 
sentatives from Britain, France, Poland, Rumania, 
Turkey and Russia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Prime Minister Neville Chamber- 
lain bitterly assailed Chancelor Hitler’s seizure of 
Czecho-Slovakia. He declared henceforth Britain’s 
search for peace will be on the basis of her armed 
might and her associations with other nations “per- 
haps even beyond the confines of Europe.”. . . Mr. 
Chamberlain accused Herr Hitler of pledge-break- 
ing. “What reliance,”’ he asked, “can we place upon 
any other assurances that come from the same 
source?” .. . Continuing, he wondered: “Is this the 
last attack upon a small State or is it to be followed 
by others? Is this . . . an attempt to dominate the 
world by force?” . . . The Prime Minister said Hit- 
ler at the Munich meeting had declared he had no 
further territorial ambition in Europe, did not want 
the Czechs in the Reich. . . . In an effort to built up 
a stop-Hitler bloc, London commenced diplomatic 
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conversations with France, Russia, the United 
States, smaller European nations. . . . London re- 
called her Ambassador to Germany, sent a note to 
Berlin charging the Reich with breaking the Mu- 
nich agreement. Britain refused to recognize the 
Czech seizure, the note disclosed. . . . Britain im- 
pounded Czech gold, bank balances and securities 
in England. . . . President Albert Lebrun of France 
visited London, received a tumultuous welcome. 
The President and King George declared their 
countries would stand together in the “hour of dan- 
ger.”. . . The Palestine Conference ended without 
reaching any agreement between Arabs and Jews. 


GERMANY. Baron Constantin von Neurath, former 
Foreign Minister, was named Protector for the pro- 
tectorate of Bohemia and Moravia. Internal auton- 
omy was promised them subject to the Protector’s 
veto. Their foreign affairs, customs, communica- 
tions will be conducted by the Reich Government. 
German inhabitants of these provinces will become 
Reich citizens, others will be subjects of the pro- 
tectorate. . . . The German treaty with Slovakia 
forged an intimate alliance. . . . Following his tour 
of the Czech land, Chancelor Hitler was given a 
thunderous hero’s triumph in swastika-draped 
Vienna and Berlin. . . . He was saluted as “Ag- 
grandizer of the Reich,” greater empire-builder 
than any medieval German emperor who ever had 
the title “Aggrandizer.”. . . The Hungarian annexa- 
tion of Carpatho-Ukraine appeared to have Ber- 
lin’s approval. . . . Meanwhile the Nazi trade deficit 
for February was reported double that of January. 
. . . Retaliating for the British and French with- 
drawals of their Ambassadors, Berlin recalled her 
Ambassadors from Paris and London, hinted that 
if the Munich pact is no longer valid, as Britain 
maintained, the Anglo-German naval pact might 
also be nullified. ... A trade treaty between Ru- 
mania and Germany was announced, giving the 
Reich access to oil, wheat; forming a close rela- 
tionship between the two countries. . . . On March 
22, the Lithuanian Government yielded to the Ger- 
man demands, agreed to return to the Reich Memel 
territory, separated from Germany by the Ver- 
sailles treaty. At first a protectorate of the League 
of Nations, it was seized in 1923 by Lithuania... . 
Chancelor Hitler on a battleship, flanked by an 
impressive war fleet, sailed into Memel harbor 
March 23, took over the city and territory, amid 
the frenzied acclaim of German inhabitants. 


FOOTNOTES. The Soviet star was removed from 
the uniforms of Loyalist soldiers in Spain. Burgos 
announced envoys from the Defense Council had 
offered Madrid’s unconditional surrender to Fran- 
co. . . . In Ecuador, the Government’s efforts to 
drive Communistic teaching from the schools led 
to serious riots. . .. Representing seventeen British 
and American oil companies, Donald R. Richberg 
conferred in Mexico with President Cardenas, con- 
cerning the expropriated properties. No agreement 
was reached. 
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JOCISM 

EDITOR: During the last twelve months many of 
our national magazines have published articles re- 
lating to a so-called national youth organization. 
Many also have treated on Jocism, as they wit- 
nessed it in Belgium and France, but there was 
always someone pessimistic enough to tax this 
ideal movement of Catholic Action as not prac- 
tical here in the United States. 

Anton Hugendobler, in a letter to AMERICA 
(March 4), sponsors a central committee of Cath- 
olic Youth activities. As one is apt to understand, 
this central committee would constitute a national 
headquarters directing various organizations, such 
as the Newman Clubs, the Sodalities, the C. Y. O., 
the Student Peace and many others. As these or- 
ganizations are different in more than one way, it 
is obvious that many sub-committees would have 
to be established and a tremendous amount of work 
would be required to swing this gigantic task, which 
would be a gamble as to its success. 

If we want a program similar to the Jocist move- 
ment, let us have Jocism. If it is successful in other 
countries, why should it not be in the United States? 
Then we are having the only solution to the only 
problem of youth: “A new world through a new 
youth.” If we decide to have the JOC in this coun- 
try, let us call it the JOC, Jocism; they are words 
of foreign origin, a better reason to keep them if 
we want to fight foreign un-American activities 
here in our beloved country. 

As a young man, I sincerely believe that Jocism 
will be as successful in this country as any other 
organization already in existence and producing 
meager national results. New Hampshire has al- 
ready four double sections (boys and girls) going 
full swing; New York has at least two, and others 
in a few more States are starting to go places. 
Naturally some adaptation is required, but the 
movement is essentially the same as it is in other 
countries. 

Jocism is nearer to us than most of us think. 
One does not have to go to France or Belgium to 
gain information. Why not take a good look across 
the border and see for ourselves what is going on 
in Canada? Yes, they have the JOC, and a strong 
one, too. They can count on over 4,000 leaders in 
more than 120 cities; their membership is well over 
50,000. If we want facts more concrete, why not 
attend their Congress on July 22-23, in Montreal, 
where 35,000 young workers from all over the 
country will shout to the world their idea of real 
Social Justice? ‘ 

Manchester, N. H. LIONEL DEGRACE 
EDITOR: Congratulations certainly are in order 
for the March 4 issue of AMERICA. It was unques- 
tionably the finest piece of intelligent and effectual 


Catholic journalism which has come off your 
presses for some time. Keep up the good work! 

The main purpose of this letter is to second the 
appeal of Anton Hugendobler for “the sane unifi- 
cation of Catholic Youth.” In an age when young 
Reds, Fascists, Nazis and what-not are openly 
sabotaging the principles for which our Faith 
stands and has stood since Calvary, Mr. Hugen- 
dobler’s is an appeal which set up before Ameri- 
can Catholicism a goal which is not one whit less 
vital to the Catholic Action of tomorrow than were 
the Leonine and Pius Encyclicals to the Catholic 
Action of yesterday and today. In a country where 
the ugly serpents of indifferentism, relativism, and 
pragmatism have proved so ubiquitous in the edu- 
cational scheme Catholics can no longer afford to 
let the vast field of youth lie fallow for want of 
a coordinated production mechanism. We must sow 
unity in the young, if we would reap union and 
thence strength in the mature. 

In the name of the Catholic young people of 
this country, then, I ask—what does American 
Catholicism propose to do toward alleviating this 
potential Achilles heel in its Catholic Action? 

Worcester, Mass. R. G. H. 


REFERENDUM 

EDITOR: Father O’Connell, in his letter (AMERI- 
cA, March 11), states that if the people instead of 
Congress had the power to declare war, their de- 
cision on April 6, 1917, would probably have been 
a veto. Perhaps so. However, as the War pro- 
gressed, and as contesting nations continued to 
lay traps for entangling the United States in the 
conflict, and as newspapers heightened and festered 
patriotic indignation by giving agitating accounts 
of these activities, is it entirely contrary to rea- 
son to suppose that the people, in another refer- 
endum, might have sanctioned declaring war? 

It is true that Congress is the people’s servant, 
but the statement that the right to declare war 
is one “which belongs primarily to the people” is 
disputable. Some philosophers maintain that au- 
thority is first vested by God in those who use it. 
In an case, accepting the former doctrine, I should 
like to refer to the argument of my original cor- 
respondence—that the people give to Congress the 
power to declare war because Congress can per- 
form the function with more facility than the 
people. 

As regards Father O’Connell’s questioning the 
sincerity of “certain representatives” in keeping 
the country out of war, these are not the only 
persons in the United States who do or would, if 
given the chance, employ “insulting and incendiary 
language.” 

The bitterness resulting from a popular referen- 
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dum would be more trenchant than that which re- 
sults from the decision of the people’s representa- 
tives, as occurred in 1917. The reason for this is 
that in the case of a referendum, the choice is 
personal with the people; in the case of represen- 
tatives, the choice is vicarious. 

The two evils of which I spoke in my first letter 
were the fallibility of the organisms of Congress 
and of the people, and not the entering and the 
not entering of war. The lesser of the two evils was 
the less complex, and hence less fallible, of the two 
organisms, Congress, and not that of entering war. 

Los Angeles, Calif. JOHN R. CROMIE 


EDITOR: All speculation will end when the people, 
the nos morituri, we who are to die, decide by secret 
ballot which is the greater evil. They, as Chief 
Justice Hughes said so well, are the masters; Con- 
gress, the servants. His further statement that 
the people generally get what they want would 
be implemented by a LaFollette or Ludlow resolu- 
tion. But speed the day! 
New York, N. Y. DANIEL M. O'CONNELL, S.J. 


NEUTRAL 
EDITOR: Within the past two years there have 
been many words spoken as to the United States 
being drawn into another war “caused” by Europe. 
I would like to revise this statement into the truth 
and have it state: “The United States is going to 
be drawn into a war caused by the United States.” 

I realize that this statement sounds a trifle un- 
patriotic, but when we find our beloved country 
openly favoring one power and publicly denounc- 
ing another in no uncertain terms, we have only 
to conclude that the United States is increasing the 
hopes and desires of the favored power and con- 
tributing a grave reason for the unfavored powers’ 
excessive arming. 

Another major factor which supplements the 
above statement is our unnecessary preparedness. 
If we would only refrain from this disastrous 
activity, we would make both factions in Europe 
consider the problem of peace more seriously, and 
consequently save the only real democracy left in 
the world. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


PROBLEM IN MATHEMATICS 


EDITOR: The question has often been proposed: 
why was it imperative that God should become man 
to redeem mankind, efface sin and reopen the gates 
of heaven? That this vexatious problem can be 
approached through mathematics is here indicated. 

In higher mathematics, particularly in calculus, 
there is a formula which states: a constant divided 
by infinity is equal to zero, that is, a function may 
have a limiting value when the independent vari- 
able becomes infinite. In elementary mathematics 
it is easily proven that if we continue to add in- 
crements to the denominator of a given fraction 
we thereby continue to decrease the value of the 
fraction. For example: 

3/4 3/5 3/6 3/10 3/50 3/100 3/100000, etc. 


RICHARD CLARK 
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As one increases the denominator the resulting 
value is smaller, and smaller, until finally we ap- 
proach zero as a limit. 

With this fundamental mathematical concept in 
mind let us consider a quotation from the Bible: 
“The sting of death is sin.” Or sting multiplied by 
death is sin. In algebraic terminology it is written: 

Sting x Death — Sin. 

Now what is the “sting” to human flesh if not 
penance and mortification, about which we hear 
so much from Lenten preachers? Let us substitute 
P, penance, for “Sting” in the formula and note: 

S 
PD —=S or D=— 
P 

With our knowledge of limits in mind let us sub- 
stitute, or rather let us add increasingly large 
amounts, to the denominator “Penance” without 
altering the numerator, “Sin” and observe what 
happens. As one increases his acts of penance and 
mortification the effects of sin are lessened. But 
man is only finite and can never reach infinity. 
Only by substituting infinity as the denominator 
will the limit zero be reached. Hence, it is easily 
seen that it required the abasement of the infinite 
God to obliterate sin and reopen the gates of 
Heaven, thus triumphing over death. 

As a stimulus to the mathematically inclined, it 
may prove both interesting and helpful to carefully 
read the pages of Scripture and try to prove many 
simple truths which are often stumbling blocks to 
the would-be intelligentsia. Of course, the truly 
saintly, who believe the word of God because “the 
Church cannot err in teaching the doctrine of faith 
and morals,” are never puzzled by what agitates 
the more superficially minded. May God bless them 
and may they all pray most fervently for the rest 
of us! 

SISTER MARY GERALDINE MADDEN, R.S.M. 

Cresson, Pa. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

EDITOR: The article by John LaFarge, S.J., en- 
titled Pacifists or Peacemakers? (February 18), 
clearly stated that the new totalitarian war is the 
most effective means of conquering a nation. If 
this is true, the American public-school system is 
fomenting an un-American revolt among the un- 
suspecting public. America was built on the prin- 
ciple, freedom of religious belief, but many of the 
American leaders who cry, “Protect the Constitu- 
tion,” are tearing down the basic ideals upon which 
it was founded and are making a great nation a 
godless country. 

Our educational system which has been consid, 
ered one of the finest, has achieved a great deal 
toward scientific research, but has neglected to de- 
velop Christian ideals in young Americans. Of what 
value will our democratic nation be to the future 
generations if youth is not taught to love and re- 
spect that which our forefathers believed in so 
much that they gave their lives so it would not fade 
as a fantastic dream? 


Los Angeles, Calif. WALTER LIETZEN 
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MADONNAELLA, 


A SURPRISE ARCHANGEL 


ROBERT F. DENVIR, JR. 








THE first thing that attracted me to the little nun 
was her singularity. Before that meeting I had al- 
ways thought that nuns existed only in the plural 
—or perhaps, the dual. But there she was, however, 
quite in the singular: demure, assured, alone. 

I thought to myself then, how courageous she 
must be! I thought that, because when I was a 
youngling, never having seen a nun traveling alone, 
I had decided that they must be afraid of some- 
thing. What it was they were afraid of, I did not 
know, but being a boy, I knew they were afraid; 
and because they were afraid of something, I said 
to myself, they traveled always in twos and threes. 

Of course I was wrong. I know that now, because 
this one seemed quite at ease; at home, indeed, with 
the young woman who had stopped to chat with 
her at the close of the class in which we were fel- 
low-students. 

Later on, I heard her speak in class, but too em- 
barrassed to ask what her name was, I set about 
inventing one of my own for her, one that would, 
in my own opinion, fit her correctly, one that would 
suit her charming personality. 

It would not, I suppose, be quite reverent to call 
her Madonna, and my knowledge of Italian being 
confined to the names of the notes of the musical 
scale, I seized on—because it had the softness of her 
voice—Madonnaella, which means, in my private 
language, my little lady. 

One warm afternoon, while we were pursuing 
elusive literature, under the guidance of a young 
priest-professor, I heard her discourse on the some- 
what—to her—questionable philosophies of Mr. 
H. L. Mencken, and was delighted, as was the rest 
of the class, with the shy but earnest thrusts with 
which she routed the stout Baltimorean. No one, I 
am quite certain, would have enjoyed her exposi- 
tion any more than Mr. Mencken himself, could he 
have heard her, though I am equally sure, he would 
have roared lustily and that, I am fearful, would 
have dismayed his tiny opponent. 

Madonnaella, however, was so purely American 
in her accent, that it seemed ill-mannered to call 
her by such a medieval-sounding name, and watch- 
ing her smile when she was chidden for a slovenly 


sentence by the professor, I suddenly seized on the 
very American name—“little feller.” 

I called her little, because she was little, and 
“feller” because her boyishness fitted it like a habit. 
Curiously enough, my intuition had been right. She 
had been rather boylike and dreamy as a girl. She 
had been a dreamer, the kind of dreamer that one 
imagines a boy is when he lies on the side of a hill 
watching the summer sky. 

I talked of “little feller” to my wife with consid- 
erable enthusiasm. But that idea was not quite 
sound, for I was told, in no uncertain terms, that 
such a name was not “decent.” As my wife was by 
way of being an authority in such matters, having 
once packed her trunk to go away to be a nun, there 
was little else for me to do but withdraw and I did 
—partially. In the secret compartment of my mind, 
however, I felt the name apt. 

Madonnaella’s sweetness and goodness, more- 
over, grew on me, and with the canniness of the en- 
thusiast, I set about learning her real name in reli- 
gion, being certain that such a delightful person 
would have sufficient intuition to select a name pe- 
culiarly suitable. Incidentally, it would save me 
further trouble and would reestablish in my wife’s 
mind the thought that I am a Christian gentleman 
and not merely a maker of empty phrases. 

Her name in religion I discovered finally was St. 
Michael; Sister St. Michael, and she was just over 
five feet, slim and boyish, with honest boy’s eyes. 
Sister St. Michael—and she hardly as tall as the 
good Saint’s sword. 

By this time we were good friends and my awe 
of her had somewhat disappeared. One day, there- 
fore, just before the class began I said to her, rather 
timidly: 

“Come, Sister, tell me, why, in the name of all 
that is romantic, did you ever select such a name 
as St. Michael?” For a moment she seemed star- 
tled; then her smile flashed at me. 

“Why ever do you want to know that?” she 
asked. 

“Because,” I replied, “I must know or I shall 
burst.” And being a kindly soul, and not wanting 
me to burst, she told me. 
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When she was quite young, possibly seventeen, 
she lay one soft summer afternoon on the lawn of 
her father’s home reading the story of the great 
Michael. And this dark, romantic child, dreaming 
on a hillside in a now distant summer wondered at 
the deeds of the great Archangel and vowed that if 
ever she became a nun, she would take the name of 
Saint Michael. And she less than a hundred pounds 
in weight, and hardly more than five feet! When 
the time came for her to leave the world for her 
vocation, she went with all the high courage of her 
favorite and took his name. 

She closed her little story simply and with the 
instinct of the true teller of tales turned to me smil- 
ingly with: “Do you like it?” I told her that I did, 
and that the shame of it all was that some man of 
letters could not have written it. 

The last time I saw “little feller’’ was on the final 
meeting of the class when she bade me politely 
goodbye, and tripped into the chapel to pray. I saw, 
or thought I saw, a golden circle round her head. 
No doubt, I was mistaken, but in retrospect now, 
I think I was not. For I remembered Saint Michael. 

I thought about the tall, glowing, masculine 
Seraph leaning his elbow on the flaming sword that 
he might bend an ear to her soft prayer. Yes, I am 
quite certain I was right. 

For, I said to myself, very likely, it was a bit of 
the flame from Saint Michael’s sword come down 
for a while out of the fierce light to visit with Ma- 
donnaella. 


TWO WHO SHOULD BE FRIENDS 


THE poet is to the philosopher what the saint is to 
the theologian. The theologian expounds and proves 
things, the saint intensifies and lives them. The phi- 
losopher uses his discursive mind, and arrives at a 
much larger and more coherent body of truth than 
the poet does. But the philosopher uses a much 
poorer process of thought than does the poet. The 
poet’s way is that of insight, intuition, realization. 
The philosopher’s way is that of ratiocination, 
which is an inferior form of knowing, for all that it 
arrives at such extensive conclusions. Est per im- 
perfectionem intellectus quod abstrahat. God is 
neither ratiocinative nor discursive. But He is not 
imaginative either. 

The impatience of the saint with the theologian 
or of the poet with the philosopher is unreasonable. 
We are constituted in an imperfect state, and logic 
must correct love and keep it from getting out of 
hand. The mystic needs the doctor of divinity, and 
the dreamer the dialectician. A star, however 
bright, needs the discipline of the celestial organ- 
ization in order to keep it from veering off alone 
into space, or of crashing into other stars. Dante 
needed Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

The poet wants truth to be thrilling. The philoso- 
pher wants it to be correct, to be truth. One cannot 
get at truth in any systematic and satisfactory 
fashion by simply submitting himself to another’s 
thrills. In this comparison the poet suffers dread- 
fully, becomes almost ridiculous. Still, what is the 
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value of truth to us if it is not made attractive, 
alluring, alive? In this comparison the philosopher 
comes off as the dismal one. Philosophy is a science, 
not an art, and its findings can be as monotonous as 
they are exact. Nobody ever comes out of a class in 
metaphysics shouting: “Oh hurrah, hurrah! Did 
you know that the formal effect of quantity is not 
to give a material substance local actual extension, 
but simply to arrange the parts aptitudinally! Isn’t 
it exciting! Doesn’t it make you want to cry for 
very joy!” Still, the poet has a right to say to the 
philosopher when he has executed a faultless syllo- 
gism and arrived at an irrefutable conclusion: 
“Well, what about it! Now that you’ve got it, what 
are you going to do with it?” The philosopher, as 
such, does simply nothing about it. He goes back to 
his room, lights his pipe, and buries himself in the 
want ads of the evening newspaper. 

The poet has been prepared to unlace his shoes, 
tear off his stockings and run barefoot through the 
grass shouting the joy of a discovery. The philoso- 
pher discovers lots and lots of things, but, if you 
will notice, never seems very pleased about it. He 
knows lots more than the poet does, but he does not 
know what he knows so richly or so well. Theo- 
logian and saint oppose each other with the same 
differences. It is conceivable that there are some 
Doctors of Sacred Theology (Licentiates of Sacred 
Theology, a poet would call them with his usual in- 
exactitude) in hell. The Curé of Ars seems to have 
assimilated only one thesis of this sacred science, 
namely, God is good, and is a Saint, crowned for 
our altars. 

The philosopher goes for a whole, and then en- 
deavors to find the parts. The poet goes for a part, 
and through it endeavors to find the whole. Think 
of a philosopher attempting to qualify in examina- 
tion in only one thesis in psychology: The human 
soul is immortal! And yet a poet could qualify on 
this one subject in a single piece of inspired verse. 
Think of a seminarian expecting to be advanced to 
the priesthood upon having studied only one treat- 
ise in dogmatic theology: The childhood of Jesus. 
And yet the Little Flower was advanced to saint- 
hood for knowing nothing else. 

I repeat that philosophy is a science, and it is 
best learnt with all imaginative and emotional im- 
plications left out. Putting emotion and imagination 
into a science can be disastrous. Two and two are 
four, says the mathematician. The poet will, of 
course, want him to say: Two peacocks and two 
peacocks are four peacocks. But if you start in to 
add that way, you may be distracted from the ac- 
curacy of the computation by the brilliance of the 
objects added. 

Should the poet and the philosopher fuse to- 
gether and present us with the perfect man? There 
is no harm in it, but I think it best to keep them 
apart; but as friends, not adversaries. Each should 
have proper sympathies for the other. The poet 
should not look upon the philosopher as an old 
fogey. Neither should the philosopher look upon 
the poet as an old fool. The poet should go to the 
philosopher for direction. But the philosopher 
might profitably go to the poet, for relief. L. F. 
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THE GENTRY 
IN DECADENCE 


WickForp Point. By John P. Marquand. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.75 
ANOTHER picture of the gentry in decadence is given 
us by John P. Marquand, author of The Late George 
Apley. This time it is an old New England family that 
has thoroughly gone to seed and is left to decay on its 
stalk. Where The Late George Apley is bland and be- 
nign satire, Wickford Point is piquant and mordant, shot 
through, one may suspect, with many a grain of truth 
just to give a substance to the story. 

The scene of a great portion of this family saga is 
laid at Wickford Point, a little Massachusetts village 
that is quaint and slow in motion. It is the home of the 
Brills, a name once to be conjured with, but which to- 
day has lost its pristine glory and connotes merely a 
tangle of vague traditions and a respectability that has 
long since worn itself threadbare. Of these, their heri- 
tage, the Brills speak more loudly than wisely as they 
preen themselves against the background of more pros- 
perous times and prouder contacts. 

James Calder, a cousin of the Brills, of the poor re- 
lation type, is a writer of sorts and part owner of the 
Wickford Point estate. He it is who tells their ironic 
story, sympathetically at times, pitilessly generally, in- 
terestingly almost always. His portrait of Cousin Clo- 
thilde who, in her utter helplessness, constantly com- 
plains that she must always be doing everything for 
everybody is drawn in rather kindly strokes. In dealing 
with Bella Brill he is much less restrained. For all her 
charm and beauty she is a despicable wench who is 
always reaching out for everything and has absolutely 
nothing to offer in return. Between these two extremes 
come the other characters of the book including the re- 
maining members of the family Brill—Mary, Harry, 
Sid—all of them living proofs of the statement that 
blood is thicker than water, and often thicker than usual. 

Mr. Marquand’s tendency to leave the thread of his 
story and to go back to pick it up is a bit confusing at 
times. Then, too, he would seem to depend too much on 
the more obvious devices for the spinning of his tale. 
Though one may always find his characters interesting 
in their own right and for their individual stories, there 
are moments when the tar brush is applied too vig- 
orously. A little more restraint, particularly in the end 
of this story, would have kept it on the high plane to 
which it soared in its earlier chapters. It has missed 
the distinction of Mr. Marquand’s previous novel be- 
cause it became a trifle unruly and got somewhat out 
of hand. In the closing chapters the interest wanes, 
spreads out and fizzles. All in all, however, Wickford 
Point is a fairly readable book. J. R. N. MAXWELL 


WHEN ENTERTAINMENT 
DEPENDED ON INITIATIVE 


THE OLD CENTURY AND SEVEN More Years. By Sieg- 

fried Sassoon. The Viking Press. $2.75 
WITH all modesty and poise, Mr. Sassoon gives us a 
record of his life up to his twenty-first year. So pleasing 
is this account of his youth that one hopes he will, in 
another volume, continue his autobiography up into the 
years of his maturity. Mr. Sassoon comes of distin- 
guished antecedents; his father was a member of the 


Sassoon clan, internationally famous in financial circles 
and his mother was a Thornycroft, the daughter and 
sister of the gifted sculptors of that name. He has en- 
joyed a moderate affluence all his life and, moreover, in 
his own right has achieved some little distinction as a 
poet and a thinker. With this background many a man, 
if we can judge by most present-day writers of auto- 
biography, would have lost his balance and given us 
another “success” story. But with Mr. Sassoon all is 
delicacy and judgment. His good taste is nowhere better 
revealed than in his omission of all vaporizings on reli- 
gion and references to sex, two topics toward which 
most of our current writers of memoirs feel that they 
must assume a sophisticated air. 

Like the great Newman, Mr. Sassoon possesses a re- 
markable memory for the things of his childhood and 
youth. He catches and re-creates for us the charm and 
interest of a day, of an hour, indeed, even the high points 
of chance remarks made by one or other of the Olym- 
pians who took tea with his mother in the drawing-room 
or sauntered through the mazes of her Victorian garden. 
He tells us how he puddled in the pond, sought brave 
adventure in the garden copse, admired the stableman’s 
prowess with the cricket bat, dawdled over the Frau- 
lein’s assignments in German, and took his first childish 
flights towards Parnassus. Eventually, he went up to 
Cambridge University from whence he emerged, like 
many another English poet, without a degree. 

The Old Century is a book for the middle-aged, for 
those who knew a youth that was free from the cinema, 
the radio and the automobile, and who have an appre- 
ciation for a time in which play and entertainment were 
largely dependent on initiative. THomMas J. LYNAM 


THE FALL OF 
THE PAPAL STATES 


ITALY AND THE VATICAN AT War. By S. William Hal- 

perin. University of Chicago Press. $3 
THE Italian national troops in September, 1870, entered 
papal Rome. On February 7, 1878, Pius IX died, preceded 
to the grave by Victor Emmanuel. Between these dates, 
the “Prisoner of the Vatican” and the “Usurper” in the 
Quirinal faced each other in what Professor Halperin 
calls “war.” Rather, it was a domestic quarrel, a family 
feud, in which power, sentiment and the spirit of the age 
were on the side of the King, while the Pope clung to 
principle and historic right. In the contest between a 
modern sovereign and the head of a “medieval church” 
the Catholic soul of Italy was torn by the relentless 
claims of conscience and tradition on the one hand and 
a very genuine patriotism on the other. In the outside 
world, princes, ministers, journalists and millions of 
loyal Catholics took a lively interest in the unequal 
struggle. 

The story has been told again and again. Writers have 
failed to explain the intransigent attitude of a Pope who 
was bound to defend a trust; other writers have been 
blind to the elements of honesty and sincerity among the 
party leaders who, in general, were careless of the means 
they employed in their fanatical zeal for Italian unity. 
Dr. Halperin understands the situation; he has combed 
through a vast amount of material, diaries, memoirs, 
official documents and the files of a dozen periodicals; if 
his sympathies are, quite naturally, with the new Italy, 
he displays, nevertheless, a scholarly restraint and a de- 
termination to be fair. The Ultramontane Catholics of 
France and the Jesuit editors of the Civiltad Cattolica 
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appear in a somewhat unfavorable light. Their defense 
of an unpopular cause deserves better treatment. Still, 
we believe that the author wants to be objective. 

In this book, which is the second volume of a series, 
Dr. Halperin follows the method used in his earlier 
work, The Separation of Church and State in Italian 
Political Thought from Cavour to Mussolini. The result 
is a valuable assemblage of extracts from the periodical 
literature of the time. Often, this has the appearance of 
balancing one party journal against another. But it 
brings us closer to the scene of conflict, and it supple- 
ments the better known official accounts. We suspect 
that the average reader will contract a strong dislike 
for the Osservatore Romano, the Civilta and the Univers, 
and will find the radical publications more in harmony 
with his modern view of life. The more judicious will 
look beyond the advance of nationalism at the expense 
of the age-old Papacy, and focus upon the vastly more 
significant struggle for existence of supernatural religion 
in a secularized society. There is much in Pius IX and 
the cause for which he suffered that has no place in the 
kind of history Dr. Halperin is trying to write. He is, 
however, making a real contribution to the story which 
had its dénouement only when the diplomatic affairs of 
the Catholic Church and the Italian Government were 
in abler hands than in the 1870’s. After Dr. Halperin has 
finished his series there will still be room for a study of 
the deeper reality of which the “war” here described is 
merely symbolic. RAYMOND CORRIGAN 


A GLANCE AT 
THE EDITOR'S BOOK CASE 


SUCH a sight you never saw as the Editor’s Book Case 
in this Spring spate of bookery; a sort of Pentecost of 
publications. And our glancing will have to be quick on 
the uptake, if all this tempting array is to be included. 

Father Herbert Thurston, S.J., and Donald Attwater 
have completed the revision of Alban Butler’s Lives of 
the Saints (Kenedy, $2.25) in Volume XII for December. 
For a solid and compact exposition of Catholic doctrine, 
there can be nothing more informing than Bishop Noll’s 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson (Our Sunday Visitor, 
$1). Get this for inquirers about the Faith. Dr. W. E. 
Orchard in The Cult of Our Lady (Longmans, $1) writes 
especially for non-Catholics on devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin. Another book about Our Lady is Five Children 
(Benziger, $1.75), translated from the French of Pére 
Paul Piron, S.J., by the Rev. James F. Cassidy. This is 
the story of the apparitions of the Blessed Virgin, which 
five children are alleged to have seen in Belgium. 

Preachers of the Tre Ore to nuns will certainly wel- 
come The Three Hours’ Agony for Sisters (Benziger, 
$1.75). Suitable also for those who wish to make that 
devotion privately! In Paul McCann’s The Circle of Sanc- 
tity (Herder, $2.50) the virtues are illustrated by the 
saintly, the sinful and the sordid in humanity. Sanctifica- 
tion in conformity to the Divine Will is the theme of 
Yes, Father (Pustet, $2.50), which Father Tarcisius Rat- 
tler, O.S.A., has translated from the German of Father 
Richard Graef, C.S.Sp. 

Eucharistic Prayers from the Ancient Liturgies by 
Evelyn Underhill (Longmans, $1) is a collection of great 
value to students of liturgiology. The oblation to Divine 
Love, according to St. Teresa of Lisieux, is treated by 
Benedict Williamson in The Victim State (Herder, $2.75). 
Marriage by Bishop von Streng and translated by the 
Rev. Charles P. Bruehl (Benziger, $1.50) is a work on 
holy matrimony for the married and those about to 
marry, and it is a book that you simply must have. 

In the way of biography there is Brother André, 
C.8.C., (Benziger, $2) which Henri-Paul Bergeron, C.S.C., 
has translated from the French of Réal Boudreau, C.S.C. 
The life story of the saintly lay brother of Canada. 
Sister M. Hermenegildis Visarius in A Hidden Spouse 
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of Our Lord (Benziger, $1.50) gives a biography of Sis- 
ter Blandine Merten, an Ursuline nun of Treves, who 
died in 1918. A tale of courage and determination is 
unfolded by George Sava in The Healing Knife (Har- 
court, Brace, $2.50), which is much more than merely 
the life story of a surgeon. A study of Vitoria is really 
the purpose of La Universidad de Parts durante los 
estudios de Francesco de Vitoria, O.P., by Father Ricardo 
G. Villoslada, S.J., and published as Vol. XIV of Analecta 
Gregoriana (Gregorian University). It covers the years 
1507 to 1522 of Vitoria’s academic life. 

The value of parish histories as source books is proved 
in John Francis Gough’s St. Mary’s in Jersey City (Burr 
Printing House). Recommended to students as a model 
for research work. Annapolis Today by Kendall Banning 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $2.50) tells very readably how future 
officers of the U. S. Navy are formed and trained. Of 
special interest to students of American history is Flight 
Into Oblivion by A. J. Hanna (Johnson Publishing Co.) ; 
a factual account of the attempts of President Davis 
and prominent Cabinet members to escape pursuing Fed- 
erals at the close of the Civil War. 

In Private Virtue—Public Good (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50) 
Henry Morton Robinson enunciates the gospel of pure 
democracy, that calls for national self-discipline and the 
practice of the private virtues. Capitalism in Crisis, by 
James Harvey Rogers (Yale University Press, $2.50), 
sets out to tell the public where Capitalism needs a 
surgical operation. No graphs or arid statistics! A 
straight-from-the-shoulder account of the inside work- 
ings of Stalinism is found in In Search of Soviet Gold, 
by John D. Littlepage and Demaree Bess (Harcourt 
Brace, $2.75). Much light on the retreat from Socialism 
in Russia is shed here. 

Jobs for All (Knopf, $2) is Mordecai Ezekiel’s con- 
tribution to the solution of unemployment. The plans 
offered savor very much of what Pope Pius XI and 
Salazar of Portugal had to say about the corporative 
method. Herbert Asbury in Sucker’s Progress (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50) colorfully tells the story of gambling and 
gamblers in America. The subject is one that calls for 
the extensive bibliography. The illustrations are good. 

Arthur Guiterm2n needs no introduction, nor does his 
new edition of Ballads of Old New York (Dutton, $2). 
Here he is in one of his most gay and whimsical moods. 
From Lethielleux of Paris comes the Annuaire Gén- 
éral Catholique, a vast store of information about the 
Church in France and the French Colonies. Invaluable 
for reference libraries. 

As to fiction, the Editor’s Book Case groans like an 
overstocked larder. Marching Orders, by I. V. Morris 
(Macmillan, $2.50), is the tale of a Greek who sets up 
in the pants-pressing business in Rome, with aspirations 
as an aviator. Family life, with a vast amount of detail, 
is what Enid Bagnold essays in The Door of Life (Mor- 
row, $2.50), with much meticulousness. A profound moral 
lesson, not preachified, is taught in War in Heaven, by 
Philip Barry (Coward-McCann, $2.50). This is a tale 
heartily commended. If the folk who strut through 
Millbrook, by Della T. Lutes (Little, Brown, $2.50) are 
not exciting, at least they are alive; and there is some 
fact mingled with the fiction herein. C. S. Forester 
gives us a tale of the Napoleonic War in Flying Colours 
(Little, Brown, $2.50). The hero is an Englishman tried 
for piracy in a French court; and, for our part, his 
morals might have been polished up a bit! 

A small-town university is the locale for The Other 
Brother, by Clarissa Fairchild Cushman (Little, Brown, 
$2). The plot is meagre, but the characters are pleasing 
and so is the tale. Josephine Lawrence, who has done 
A Good Home With Nice People (Little, Brown, $2.50), 
writes well, if depressingly, about such a theme as the 
relations between worker and employer in the domestic 
sphere, or more exactly, about domestic tyranny. If you 
are interested in such a problem as how to find satis- 
factory human happiness in a turbulent world, then 
turn to A Visit to Pay, by Isabella Holt (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$2.50). The chief character is a perfectionist—if you 
know what a perfectionist is. THE GLANCER 











ART 


TWO current architectural exhibitions are of more than 
passing interest. That at the Museum of Modern Art 
covers the whole field of American architecture—insofar 
as critics have explored it. It ranges from what one 
might almost call “pre-colonial,” in that a Tudor in- 
fluence was still heavily at work rather than the Geor- 
gian to which we are all more used—right down to the 
extremely contemporary. Richardson and Sullivan have 
full justice done them, as does Frank Lloyd Wright. 
I can assure any interested reader that the show is well 
worth his while. 

At the P. E. D. A. C., International Building, Rocke- 
feller Center, is a showing of the architecture of an in- 
teresting citizen of the world, Antonin Raymond. He 
was born in Czecho-Slovakia, came to New York at an 
early age, worked as a draughtsman on the Woolworth 
Building, went to Chicago and eventually, as a follower 
of Frank Lloyd Wright, to Japan and India where he 
has done a great variety of buildings. Generally speak- 
ing, his style could be described as romantic function- 
alism. By this I mean that he is not at all frightened of 
decoration, of many things not at all reminiscent of the 
“international” style, of which we see the last and utter 
degradation in some of the buildings for the New York 
World’s Fair. Raymond has even done a Catholic chapel 
in Japan, and a most interesting little building it is. 
It brazenly borrows from the wooden churches of north 
central Europe—even to the detail of a small onion dec- 
oration on top of the steeple and to saw-tooth edges 
where exterior plank sheathing comes to an end. Yet 
there is much that is new in the details of construction, 
and the whole design fits surprisingly well in the Japa- 
nese landscape. As it is to be supposed, my judgment is 
based upon photographs. 

Some time ago there was a good deal of publicity 
given to a set of mural paintings executed by Maxo 
Vanka for Saint Nicholas’ Church, Millvale, Pa. Louis 
Adamic wrote an article about the project in Harper’s, 
another article is announced for the Survey. Through 
March 27 the New York public may have an opportunity 
of seeing more of Vanka’s work (including photographs 
of the Saint Nicholas murals) at the Newhouse Gal- 
leries. There is something undoubtedly very fine and 
fresh about the work of this Croatian artist, and some- 
thing very sensitive if not actually spiritual. Unfor- 
tunately—to my taste—his work is uneven. When he de- 
picts life very much in the raw—Bowery cafes and movie 
houses; scenes in a Harlem pool room; labor agitators, 
bums, steel workers, gold miners—he is giving vivid 
expression to the pathos of life today, a pathos which 
arises not so much from any unhappiness in the human 
beings he chooses as subject matter, but rather from the 
contrast with the ordered, decorous life of the Croatian 
countryside and the Adriatic coast line. 

This is the contrast he has chosen to use in his Mill- 
vale murals; it is the contrast that runs through all his 
work. His technique is sound, and his own; but in the 
idyllic landscapes which signify the peace and calm of 
Dalmatia and Jugoslavia the technique seems a trifle 
insipid, a trifle over-romantic. Im the genre pictures of 
American life it comes much closer to poignant and mov- 
ing art. It was amusing at the opening of the show to 
notice how the ladies preferred the landscapes, while 
the men seemed to like the American scenes better. Nor 
is it entirely a matter of taste, but rather one of ap- 
proach. The landscape as a subject for art rather than 
as a background for other, more important matters first 
became popular as art began to be escapist, and reached 
its highest point of popularity when art was viewed as 
serving no higher purpose than to lead us away from 
reality in all its sorrow and drabness. 

Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


FRANK FAY’S VAUDEVILLE. I have always needed 
half a dozen close friends to support my Catholic spirit 
in the matter of entertainment: one to read aloud; an- 
other to go to the theatre with; another for concerts; 
and so on. Of them all, the one who filled my need 
most satisfactorily in the old vaudeville days at the 
Palace Theatre was Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of Little Lord Fauntleroy. Few minds will associate her 
with vaudeville, but she loved it. Being English she 
called it “turns”; and on countless Saturday afternoons 
she and I reveled together in Palace programs. 

The Palace was so popular that we had to get our 
tickets a week in advance. The theatre was always 
crowded. Orchestra seats were about $2.50, but one could 
sit in the balcony if one wished to economize. Mrs. 
Burnett and I never did. We sat as close to the stage 
as we could get, and during the three-hour performance 
we were each about fourteen years old. Some of our 
friends regarded this taste as evidence of weakness in 
character. But there were a few congenial spirits in our 
circle, and I remember with pleasure that William Dean 
Howells was among them. He and Mrs. Howells passed 
many Saturday afternoons at vaudeville performances. 

Then, suddenly, vaudeville “folded up” and was no 
more. Many explanations of this were made. Probably 
the correct one was that the salaries of the artists were 
so large that producers could not make money. The 
death of the industry was a tragic thing for vaudeville 
artists. The most distinguished of them went into night- 
club work and survived; others got occasional jobs in 
revues; some starved. While all this was going on the 
voice of the public spoke up loudly and clearly. It wanted 
vaudeville. A few producers tried to give it, but the pro- 
grams were not up to the old standard. 

Now, at last, we again have real vaudeville in New 
York. Frank Fay, a veteran vaudeville star, is produc- 
ing it at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre. It may as well 
be admitted that during the first week he almost killed 
a fine program by overloading it with Frank Fay. He 
appointed himself master of ceremonies, and he intro- 
duced each feature as it appeared in a fashion so long- 
winded and dragging that he nearly wrecked a brilliant 
show. A few frank words from the critics showed him 
the error of his ways. The production was severely cut 
and the cutting was done where it was most needed—on 
Mr. Fay. His own act, burlesquing a strip-tease, need not 
have gone to such extremes to achieve its purpose. As it 
is, it offends good taste. 

This program is up to date, full of spirit and ex- 
tremely clever. It gives us the incomparable Elsie Janis 
as the headliner, throws in Eva Le Gallienne in the 
balcony scene from Romeo and Juliet for good measure, 
and tosses at us with much charm and high good humor 
the best of the popular circus acts, together with new 
dancing teams, pony bailets, sleight-of-hand performers 
and toe-dancers. 

Miss Janis’s imitations are as brilliant as of old, and 
she has added some capital new ones. The Hanneford 
family ride on their familiar white horses as gallantly 
as ever, and Smith and Dale are even funnier than they 
were twenty years ago. At one point the trapeze work 
of Flo Mayo stopped my heart action. When Elsie Janis, 
now fifty, finished her “turn” with the famous “cart- 
wheel” that won the hearts of the A. E. F. boys, I joined 
riotously in the applause. 

In short, a very pleasant evening is passed by both 
audience and performers at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre. Let us hope that the bill lingers there the rest 
of the season, with enough changes from week to week 
to lend variety and keep it up to its present high stand- 
ard. But how I shall miss Frances Hogdson Burnett! 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 





LOVE AFFAIR. There is a glowing quality about this 
film which palliates its undiluted romantic and feminine 
appeal. The story is frankly dated, falling somewhere 
between F. Scott Fitzgerald and Lloyd C. Douglas, or 
the era of the girl who dances and the woman who pays 
the piper. That its emotions do not carry it away we can 
be thankful to the common-sense restraint which Leo 
McCarey has brought into play and to the unmannered 
characterizations of Irene Dunne and Charles Boyer. 
Moderns both, they meet aboard ship, each en route to a 
rather sordid liaison. But during an idyllic visit to the 
man’s mother, they pledge themselves to put their lives 
in order and meet again in six months’ time. And meet 
they do, in spite of an accident bravely borne in silence 
and a deal of mental anguish. A small cast of principals 
lends further compactness to the tale, and Maria Ous- 
penskaya illuminates the Madeira interlude with the 
warmth of her playing. Lee Bowman and Astrid Allwyn 
are also involved and there are moments of comedy to 
set off the dramatic scenes. Sentimental adults, and par- 
ticularly those of the feminine contingent, will find it 
fine entertainment. (RKO) 


THREE SMART GIRLS GROW UP. This is a sequel to 
Deanna Durbin’s first film not only with regard to story 
but also in spirit and almost in excellence. It presents 
the star at the coming-out age but slyly avoids commit- 
ting her to a definite romance, thus slurring over the 
child prodigy with the charming adolescent and retaining 
both. Finding the Craig household in a turmoil because 
her eldest sister has become engaged to the young man 
her other sister fancies, Penny introduces a diversion in 
the person of a handsome pianist from her music school. 
But, instead of giving first aid to the lovelorn, he is at- 
tracted to the engaged sister and nothing but a deft 
shakeup in the romance department can restore har- 
mony. Henry Koster’s direction is customarily light and 
sympathetic, and Nan Grey, Helen Parrish, Charles Win- 
ninger, Robert Cummings and Ernest Cossart are aptly 
cast. Miss Durbin’s artistry, in song and story, is unques- 
tioned and she sings The Last Rose of Summer, among 
other things, with splendid effect. For all concerned, this 
is well recommended. (Universal) 


I'M FROM MISSOURI. The problem of getting a Mis- 
souri mule into an aeroplane is only one of the difficul- 
ties from which humor, of a sort, is distilled in this ca- 
reer story of a mule-breeder turned banker. Add a Dods- 
worthian wife and a sojourn amid Mayfair grands and 
you have the recipe for a sometimes hilarious, sometimes 
strained farce. Bob Burns is the tycoon who, faced with 
a mule market turned bearish, sets out to convince the 
British Army that mules are superior to tractors. To 
close the deal, the family visits London where Bob’s 
brashness and his wife’s social climbing stir up incon- 
gruities by the score. Gladys George’s ambitions are a 
perfect foil for Burns’ downright homeliness. This is ro- 
bust and wholesome fun for the entire family. (Para- 
mount) 


YOU CAN’T GET AWAY WITH MURDER. Although a 
preachment against crime, this film plays up violence 
and lawlessness to such a degree that one may legiti- 
mately wonder which aspect of the story, its moral or its 
excitement, will most impress thoughtless audiences. A 
youngster who idolizes a hardened criminal is involved 
in one of his jobs for which an innocent man is almost 
made to pay. Killed in an attempted jailbreak, the boy 
learns an old lesson too late. Humphrey Bogart, John 
Litel and the monotonous Dead End Kids are cast in a 
grim and unrelieved “uplift” picture for adults. (Warner) 
THOMAS J. FITZMORRIS 
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EVENTS 


THE observation, made shortly before the dawn of his- 
tory, that despite differences in food, climate, language, 
habiliments, despite varied modes of loving, hating, back- 
biting and fighting, human nature is nevertheless the 
same under the skin received powerful, albeit unex- 
pected, confirmation during the week. . . . Actions in 
widely separated parts of the globe manifested striking 
basic similarities. . .. Underlying fortitude was discerned 
beneath varying external forms. Sich boys in Carpatho- 
Ukraine showed their courage by defying the Hungarian 
invaders of their country. ... Americans manifested their 
courage in other ways. A Louisville, Ky., resident dyed 
his beard green for St. Patrick’s day and bravely defied 
the stares of passersby. . . . A Massachusetts woman 
sent in a rush call for a radio police car and intrepidly 
asked one of the officers to take her dog for a walk... . 
An exclusively Pennsylvania Dutch group continued to 
live in a town named Shamrock... . Acts of an acquisi- 
tive nature disclosed a common preference in choice of 
background. ... A pickpocket in Canada chose a snow- 
storm as background while he extracted a watch from a 
policeman’s pocket. . . . A Midwest robber stole an elec- 
tric fan during a snowstorm in Minnesota. . . . Adolf 
Hitler grabbed Czecho-Slovakia during a snowstorm... . 
The direction of thoughts showed an identity in objec- 
tive. .. . The first thought of the invading Nazis con- 
cerned the gold in the Czech bank. . . . The first bill 
passed by Colorado legislators was a measure approving 
payment of their salaries. ... 


Paradoxically, at the very time the fundamental identi- 
ties in human psychology were being etched, startling 
departures from customary behavior-forms were appear- 
ing. . . . Ignoring the time-honored procedure in the 
matter, a New Jersey woman sent in a fire alarm by 
letter. . . A New York man, arrested for robbing 
churches, told the judge he wanted the money to educate 
his son to be a minister. ... A young woman in Memphis 
visited a divorce court, said she expected to be married 
soon and wanted to see what she would have to go 
through. ... A New York judge refused to release a lady 
juror despite the fact that jury service prevented her 
from attending a bridge party... . 


Some writers described the foreign situation as anarchic. 
Others called it chaotic. International nerves were jumpy 
and jittery and any untoward incident might set off a 
world explosion, they said. . . . Just at this tense mo- 
ment in world affairs, the wheel rolled off an automobile 
in Texas, burst through a store and set off a burglar 
alarm. ...A bald horse, without hair on its hide, mane 
or tail, was put on sale in Canada. The wide publicity 
given this hairless quadruped indicated its appearance 
at a critical hour was regarded as ominous... . Discov- 
ery of the petrified footprints of dinosaurs in Pennsyl- 
vania increased the general apprehension. . . . That it is 
better to give than receive was exemplified in California. 
An elderly lady there entered a five-and-ten store, pre- 
sented a young female clerk with a bag containing a 
five-foot snake. . 


Joseph Stalin’s speech before the “ommunist party con- 
gress in Moscow disclosed a hitherto unsuspected rela- 
tionship existing between bullets and ballots. After he 
shot the Red army chiefs, his ticket received a ninety- 
eight per cent vote, he revealed. He then shot Bukharin 
and associates, and in the next election got a ninety- 
nine per cent vote. American methods of electioneering 
appear unproductive compared with the Russian tech- 
nique. Troyanovsky was right. Russian democracy is 
not exactly like the American brand. THE PARADER 














